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MATH 


STEAMS 



^N act of carelessness, an error of 
judgment and a thriving city 
can be turned into flaming min 
with death strewing shattered streets 
and over all the horrifying sicken- 
ing odor of seared flesh. 

From the open ocean a ship laden 
with potential death — explosives 
and munitions — steams into a busy 
port. Then some hair-trigger of 
Fate unleashes awful forces upon 
an unsuspecting community. 

The disaster at Texas City 
(U.S.A.) this year when the 
French steamer Grand Camp blew 
up, recalls that in modern history 
there have been two similar major 
disasters that laid sections of cities 

At Halifax (Nova Scotia) in 
1917 it was the French steamer 
/VI on! Blanc and at Bombay in 1944 
it svas the Fori S/rikine. In each 


Three times innocent ships have 
brought mass destruction to cities. 

instance, the hapless townspeople 
were unaware of the deadly cargoes 
stowed away in the holds. The 
ships they saw in their harbors were 
apparently harmless merchantmen 
until with a roar, a sheet of lurid 
flame, a column of twisted black 
and grey smoke, they disintegrated. 

On December 6, 1917, Halifax 
was calm. The weather was foul, 
icy winds drove sleet along the 
streets and across the harbor. A 
convoy moved slowly seaward 
shortly before 9 a.m. The Norweg- 
ian freighter Oslo weighed anchor 
and swung her snub bows towards 
the ocean. She reached the Narrows 
as the French steamer Mon! Blanc, 
her holds full of explosives, entered 
the port. 

The Mont Blanc swung to star- 
board and signalled ■ her movement 
by a blast on her siren. The Oslo 
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and the Mont Blanc drew close to 
each other. On both bridges cap- 
tains, officers and pilots spat stac- 
cato orders and helmsmen swung 
wheels frantically. They tried des- 
perately to avert collision. 

The Oslo men suddenly saw the 
fc'c’sl party on the Frenchman wave 
wildly and scamper aft. Next in- 
stant the ships crashed. The Oslo 
hit deeply into the starboard bow 
of the Mont Blanc. Steel plates 
crumpled like thin cardboard and 
the shower of sparks from steel 
upon steel set fire to oil, benzol arid 
kerosene that dripped from frac- 
tured drums. 

In a few minutes the fire on the 
Mont Blanc was screaming through 
the holds, seamen took to the life- 
boats. They landed on Halifax's 
bleak waterfront and shouted warn- 
ings to surprised townspeople. 

"Explosives!” they cried. "Take 
warning. Our ship is full of ex- 
plosives!" 

The shopkeepers of Halifax 
glanced out upon the harbor and 
saw smoke issuing from the for-ard 
section of the Mont Blanc. They 
had no intimate knowledge of the 
power of T.N.T. or any other type 
of explosive. Sufficient precaution, 
they reasoned, would be to lock 
themselves in their shops, doors 
closed, shutters to windows. 

In harbor was the British cruiser 
Highflyer. Her officers knew the 
danger. They sent off a brave fire 
party, a boatload of men who knew 
they were speeding across to hell in 
the hope of saving the city. As they 
clambered aboard the Mont Blanc, 
it happened. 

With a roar, the Mont Blanc 
blew up. A flash of flame lit the 
grey harbor for an eerie instant. A 


column of black smoke spurted high 
into the air and hovered like a de- 
structive giant over the doll’s house- 
buildings and Lilliputian streets 
below. 

A half-ton section of the Mont 
Blanc’s anchor was blown three 
miles from the waterfront. Build- 
ings crumpled. Men, women and 
children lay dead and dying in the 
streets and under broken masonry. 
Fires raged and the whole scene of 
destruction was pelted by red hot 
pieces of plating and rivets from 
the ship. 

A huge rock was ripped from the 
bed of the harbor and thrown upon 
a wharf where it killed 64 men. 

Children in their classrooms of a 
school were at their lessons. The 
building flattened on top of them 
and out of 200 only three survived. 

Foreshores were littered with 
broken bodies. Rescue parties were 
hampered in their efforts by the 
frigid weather. When the death 
toll was computed, over 2,000 had 
been killed and 20,000 injured. 

In the years between wars the 
tragedy of Halifax was discussed as 
something that might never happen 
again. Then came World War II 
and in 1944, a disastrous explosion 
in Bombay. 

Comparatively little is known in 
Australia of this, for Bombay was 
an important supply port in oper- 
ations against the Japanese and for 
security reasons the full story of the 
explosion was not told at the time. 

On April 14 Bombay was rocked 
by two violent explosions. The 
7,000-ton munition ship Foil 
Sttikine carried 8,700 bales of cot- 
ton stowed between 1,395 tons of 
munitions and explosives. She did 
not fly a red flag to indicate that 
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1 'T'HOMAS BYRNES is said ) 

l to have been the first ) 

/ American police investigator 1 

V to use the "Third Degree." He ( 

J to use the “Third Degree.” In \ 

( one case he kept a man locked I 
( four days in a dark room, i 

\ and on the fifth day led him ( 

t out of the cell. Byrnes made \ 

l the man stand in his office I 

? while he finished writing a \ 

l letter. At last he told the man ) 

1 to sit down. The prisoner , 

i sank onto a couch and then 

I leapt to his feet with a shriek 
I of horror. It was blood-stained 
\ sofa on which he had com- 
7 mitted the crime. He con- 

h.T : 

she carried a dangerous cargo. 

At 1.50 p.m. one of the steve- 
dores noticed smoke coming from 
the cotton-filled No. 2 hold. The 
fire was not reported as serious and 
two engines were sent across to the 
Fort Strikhie. Smoke from the hold, 
increased and eight more engines 
were rushed to the ship. 

Captain B. T. Ofierst of the 
Royal Fusiliers suggested that the 
only safe course to be followed 
would be to scuttle the Foil Slrikine. 
He was supported by the Royal In- 
dian Navy commander in the port, 
but the advice was not taken, nor 
was the Fort Strikhie towed away 
from the danger area. Probable 
reason for this was that native crews 
of some of the tugs had already 
deserted. 

At 3 p.m. the fire fighters who 
had been looking for the seat of the 
outbreak, received grim intimation. 
A dull red heat patch showed on 
the outside of the hull plates. 
Three-quarters of an hour later 
some of the explosives caught fire 


and bright sheets of flame spurted 
from the hatchway and a dense 
column of smoke writhed skyward. 
Five minutes afterwards the fire- 
fighters were withdrawn from the 
ship. 

Somebody had failed to warn 
other ships of the danger, and 
dockyard police down at the gates 
still were checking the passes of 
those who were leaving the area. 
This work was slow and hindered 
the departure of many who were 
caught in the eventual blast. 

The great blast of flame from 
the first explosion shot 80 feet into 
the air. Twenty-seven minutes later 
came a second and bigger explosion, 
and red-hot metal was thrown 3000 
feet up and showered death-dealing 
missiles over a radius of 900 yards. 

Terror spread through Bombay. 
Burning debris set fire to ware- 
houses and a native residential area 
of the city. Indians ran screaming 
from the scene. Some were over- 
taken by the swift passage of the 
flames and were burnt to death. 
Escape for some was cut off by 
debris and twisted tram cables, 
caused by a white-hot piece of metal 
that slashed through a 24-inch 
water main in one of the main 
streets. This hampered quick exit 
and Indians piled on top of each 
other in a fatal bottle neck. 

Many other ships caught fire. 
Hundreds of British sailors and sol- 
diers and American soldiers did 
valiant fire fighting and rescue 
work. They fought widespread fires 
until the next day when weary, 
scorched and blacked, they brought 
them under control. 

Of these 231 lost their lives and 
476 were reported missing, prob- 
ably blown to pieces in the first 
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two explosions. There were 510 
civilians killed and those injured 
numbered over 2,000. 

Australian ports were fortunate 
indeed that they were not laid 
waste in like manner during the 
war. The authorities in Sydney 
Harbor were constantly on the alert 
as ships with ten times the destruc- 
tive force of either the Mont Blanc 
or the Fort Slrikine were at anchor. 

In February, 1944, ten munition 
ships of the British Pacific Fleet 
were in Sydney at the one time. 
This fact was kept carefully secret 
and the populace never knew its 
danger. The ships were dispersed 
over a wide area of the port so that 
if one blew up, there would be less 
chance of it touching off the others. 

Sydney Harbor had a hair- 
breadth escape on February 13, 
1944, when the tanker Empire Sil- 
ver at anchor in Athol Bight with 
10,000 tons of aviation spirit 
aboard, caught fire at 3.4 a.m. A 
Maritime Services Board fire-float 
arrived alongside at 3.20 a.m. to 
find smoke billowing from the 
officers' accommodation. 

Three cabins were gutted before 
the fire was put out but the aviation 
spirit was saved. Had it caught, 
the harbor would have become a 
sea of flame. 

Bravery of Sydney firemen aver- 
ted disaster at Walsh Bay on the 
afternoon of October 29, 1942, 
when the Dutch freighter Terkoelei, 
caught fire. 

The late Captain Charles Hill, 
then Harbor Master, knew that one 
hold was crammed with mortar 
bombs. Flames were eating towards 
it, through a shipment of cork. 
Safety of the port and hundreds of 
lives depended upon whether the 


hold could be flooded in time. 

“We’d better keep this situation 
secret,” Captain Hill said to Deputy 
Fire Brigades Chief Richardson. 

However, Mr. Richardson had 
other ideas. He called his men 
around him and told them: ' One 
hold’s full of mortar bombs. We 
all run a risk of being blown sky 
high. I want you to stick to the 
job. The water must win!” 

The firemen fought grimly. The 
deck became red hot and burnt the 
feet of the firemen through their 
heavy gumboots. But the water 
won and the peril passed; it was a 
very gallant action by the firemen 
of Sydney. 
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LELDA KINGSBURY 


An Australian girl in Baghdad 
talked to the symbols of romance. 


J LEARNT about sheikhs first from 
a woman named E. M. Hull and 
a man named Rudolf Valentino. 

Sheikhs were the men who. in- 
vented the saying "love conquers 
all.” And apparently that was all 
they did. They were strong and 
silent. They came from the desert 
on horses shod with fire; they were 
badly brought up, for they crept 
into your tent while you were 
asleep; but that had its compensa- 
tions, for you ultimately ruled the 
land of Araby with them. 

They also made passionate, ir- 
resistible love. 

So two years ago, being in the 
East, I went to Baghdad, across the 
Arabian desert, looking for the real 
sheikhs, the original coffee-colorc-d 
wolves. I found them. 

I’ll never forget the first sheikh 
I found. He chewed chewing gum, 
his fiery steed was a Ford and he 
had changed his name of Hassan 
Ali to Henry Albert. 

I was introduced to him in Bagh- 
dad in the street named after Caliph 


Haroun al-Rashid; the setting was 
the lounge of a modern hotel and 
he wore European clothes. He told 
me that although he was head of 
his tribe and addressed as ''sheikh,” 
whenever he visited them, he did 
not "go much for that sort of 
hooey." Educated at the American 
College at Beirut in the Lebanon, 
his Mecca was America, where 
things moved fast. 

Henry Albert, after what I had 
been told about sheikhs, was rather 
more than a disappointment. And 
life being the curious twist of con- 
tradiction that it is, I had to go to 
London to have my faith in Mrs. 
Hull and Mr. Valentino restored. 
For it was in London some months 
later that I met a true desert sheikh, 
quite out of his surroundings, but 
looking every inch what he was— 
the head of one of the most impor- 
tant tribes of Iraq. 

More than six feet tall and 
magnificently built, Sheikh Ajil al- 
Jawer of the Shammar tribe was 
imposing in his long black abbas, or 
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cloak, trimmed with gold and his 
white headcloth secured with gold 
hc-adrope. He looked a patriarch 
with his hooded dark eyes, aquiline 
nose and wiry black beard. He had 
come to London for a holiday. 

I had heard a lot about Sheikh 
Ajil while I was in Iraq, where he 
was a legendary figure. Blood 
feuds are common in Iraq, so when 
during my stay, a rumor spread 
through Baghdad that Sheikh Ajil 
had been killed, many believed it. 
Although the Assyrians and the 
Arabs are usually at loggerheads, a 
little Assyrian waiter at my hotel 
was upset to hear the news. "Not 
the big Sheikh Ajil?” he asked sor- 
rowfully. His concern was a great 
tribute. 

Through the territory where 
Sheikh Ajil’s sheep and camels 
roam — near Mosul, about 200 miles 
north of Baghdad — run the 
"Baghdad-Berlin” railroad and the 
Iraq Petroleum ComDany's oil pipe- 
line to the Mediterranean. Several 
millions of tons of oil flow each 
year through the pipeline. The 
goodwill of Sheikh Ajil, whose 
Bedouins could easily sabotage the 
railroad or the pipeline, is impor- 
tant to the British and to the Iraq 
Government. 

Through an interpreter I inter- 
viewed Sheikh Ajil at his London 
hotel. At least that was my inten- 
tion, but soon I found that I was 
being interviewed. The Sheikh was 
keenly interested in Australia and 
especially in which parts were fer- 
tile and which desert. He pored 
over a sketch outline I drew of 
Australia in an attempt to show 
him. 

• Also interested in our aborigines, 
he was puzzled about the action of 


the boomerang and could not un- 
derstand how it could return. I 
drew a boomerang beside the map 
r.f Australia and explained how one 
side was slightly longer than the 
other. 

That didn’t seem to convey much. 

So then I tried dumb pantomime. 
The Sheikh gave a disapproving 
grunt as if to say, "Enough of these 
fairy talcs!" I felt rather silly and 
changed the subject. 

We then talked about the Iraq 
Government’s plan to settle the 
Bedouins, of whom there are 
40,000 to 50,000, by presenting the 
sheikhs with land which their 
tribes could cultivate. Some obser- 
vers considered that this movement 
was wrong because the Bedouin 
was the only person who could ex- 
ploit the desert, which in spring 
has pastures for sheep and goats. 

Sheikh Ajil’s attitude was one of 
unconcern. "There will always be 
Bedouins in the desert,” he de- 
clared. "Life in the desert is free 
and there men trust each other." 

My time was up. I rose to go. 
Bidding me goodbye, Sheikh Ajil, 
with true Arab courtesy, offered me 
the hospitality of his tents if I 
should chance to visit Mosul. This 
was nearer to the sort of thing I 
had expected— only there was no 
wolfish grin on the sheikh’s face: 
he was offering the traditional cour- 
tesy of his race, and his hospitality 
would include protection from in- 
truders! 

I was never able to avail myseli 
of the invitation, but a colorful de- 
scription of a visit to Sheikh Ajil 
and of his noble hospitality is given 
in one of their' books by Ruth and 
Helen Hoffman , two charming 
American sisters, who wrote "We 


THE* PRISONER 

Too lote! The lock is fast; r 
mortal key 

1 Can liberate my spirit from 
the cell. 

Too late . . . Oh, God, The 
hard finality 

Of those two words that * 
haunt me like a knell! 

And yet, with futile hope, 
still recall. 

Jtill do I beat against the 1 
bars of fate. 

Crying for freedom, till the 
rocky wall 

Seems echoing back to n 
"too late . 
late . . 

— T.W.N. 


Married an Englishman” and "Our 
Arabian Nights.” They discovered 
that, whatever popular fiction says, 
the Arabs insist on their women 
behaving themselves. A woman 
who commits adultery will probably 
lose her life, even today. 

Men may have as many as four 
wives, but most townsmen have 
only one. Now influenced by mod- 
ern education, the first woman they 
marry insists on that. And so you 
have to imagine of all things, a 
hen-pecked sheikh! 

I remember meeting in Baghdad 
an Iraqi of a distinguished family 
who are traditional religious leaders 
and own a large and beautiful 
mosque. This young Iraqi was con- 
tent with one wife — an attractive 
Egyptian girl, well educated and an 
excellent linguist. 

"I have told him what I will do 
if he takes another wife,” the girl 
told me, laughingly. 

"What will you do?” I asked. 

"Walk out!” she said with a 


sideways mischievous glance at her 
husband. 

Most houses of wealthy Iraqis in 
Baghdad are built of baked bricks 
and painted in peacock blue or soft 
pink. They are constructed around 
a courtyard for coolness. The roofs 
are flat and the windows are over- 
hanging and latticed. 

The home of the modern young 
couple just mentioned was one of 
the most beautiful I have seen. You 
drove to it down a little, winding 
alleyway, dodging white donkeys on 
the way until you came to a heavy 
studded door. After entering the 
house and passing a courtyard, you 
stepped into a dream room of 
quaint chairs inlaid with a mosaic 
of mother of pearl, Persian carpets 
on the floors and beautiful Arabian 
tapestries on the walls. The ceiling 
was composed of countless pieces of 
mellow wood and golden glass, 
fitting together in a mosaic pattern. 
No nails had been used in its con- 
struction. 

Through an English Naval Com- 
mander I was privileged to meet an 
Arab from one of the oldest fami- 
lies in Iraq. Although he wore 
European suits, spoke English and 
French and had travelled a great 
deal, this man never forgot that he 
was an Arab. His family claimed 
direct descent from Mohammed. 
His conversation was made delight- 
ful by the constant use of "We say 
in Arabic” or "In Arabic we have 
a proverb." 

After what I had seen of the 
dignity, the restraint, the rigid 
morals, of the Arabs — and that 
new discovery, the hen-pecked 
sheikh — I would dearly have liked 
to ask him what they said in Arabic 
about the people we call sheikhs; 
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but I did not; he was just not the 
sort of man to appreciate the ques- 
tion, but I'll bet the Arabs, if they 
ever saw the movie, had a word for 
Valentino! 

For my experience among the 
sheikhs and across the desert (by 
bus, and not by camel as the roman- 
tics might think) made me reflect 
bitterly that there is, perhaps, no 
romance at all left in life: all that 
we have imagined about the roman- 
tic desert, all the songs we have 


sung and the books we have read, 
have been strikingly wrong. And 
I have no illusion that, had I ever 
ot into a sheikh's tent, a strong 
odyguard would have safeguarded 
me from romance — though nothing 
could have protected me from the 
pungent smell of the camp animals! 

I might have been better to stay 
at home and keep my illusions. 

As it is, I saw sheikh’s at home, 
in their natural state. Farewell to 
dreams ! 
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RAY R. SIMMONS 
Conan Doyle’s son is the real-life 
Holmes to wealthy Barbara Hutton. 


y^LMOST sixty years after Arthur 
Conan Doyle created his fam- 
ous detective, Sherlock Holmes, his 
son Dennis is turning out to be a 
real-life sleuth of the first water. He 
is Sherlock Holmes in real life, and 
his job is the protection of the 
world’s richest girl. Woolworth- 
heiress, Barbara Hutton. 

In tire world's most colorful 
playground, Switzerland, the beauti- 
ful Barbara and her latest husband, 
Prince Igor Troubetzkoi, live in the 
exclusive Palace D Montagne Hotel, 
St. Moritz. With them is a fair lash- 
ing of Woolworth diamonds and 
similar costly trinkets, the magnet 
that draws the eyes of international 
crooks. Dennis Conan Doyle, him- 
self a wealthy playboy, is the watch- 
dog of the happy couple and their 
opulence. His job is to stave off 
con. men, pressmen, and the curious 
onlookers. Doyle is himself related 
to Barbara Hutton by his marriage 
with die beautiful Princess Mdivani, 
Barbara's ex-sister-in-law. 


Wherever Barbara appears the 
sleek six-foot figure of her Holmes 
goes first. He bears an amazing re- 
semblance to his famous father, 
both in looks and manner of speech, 
and he owes his spectacular sleuth- 
ing success to his close resemblance 
to his father’s mind. 

Arthur Conan Doyle, of course, 
had the mind which is attributed 
to Sherlock Holmes, and he used 
it for other things than writing 
detective stories. On several occa- 
sions he was called in by Scotland 
Yard and asked to turn his great 
powers of deduction towards solv- 
ing mysteries that baffled the police. 
His most notable successes were, of 
course, the cases of George Edalgi 
and Oscar Slater. In both of these 
cases grave injustices had been 
done under British Law and Doyle 
was able, through the same brilliant 
deductory powers which made 
Holmes an immortal figure, to re- 
construct the cases and prove the 
innocence of both men. Indeed, he 
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obtained £6000 compensation for 
Slater, and his only reward was an 
abusive letter from Slater when he 
asked for reimbursement of the ex- 
penses incurred during the years of 
research he spent on the case. 

Both Dennis and Adrian Conan 
Doyle travelled extensively with 
their father and were present at 
many of his deductory criminal re- 
constructions — a fact which no 
doubt enabled Dennis to become, in 
his turp, a real life Sherlock 
Holmes. 

During the war, Dennis Conan 
Doyle’s brilliance was turned to 
the services of his country, and he 
proved himself an ace intelligence 
man. His work for England in the 
United States was invaluable; tall, 
lean, typical secret service man of 
fiction, the really romantic high- 
spot of his career may never become 
a fully told story, because of the 
Official Secrets’ Act. But keen eyes 
watch .his association with the 
Woolworth wealth and beauty, to 
see what he will do when, as seems 
inevitable, he must defend them 
against depredation. 

Indeed, his association wfith Bar- 
bara Hutton ensures him of a spot- 
light since the fabulously wealthy 
woman has never been far away 
from the headlines. Married in 
turn to Prince Mdivani, and later to 
Count Reventlow who is the father 
of her son (who is now eleven 
years old) she turned from Euro- 
pean nobility to marry film star 
Cary Grant. Since her divorce from 
him she has travelled the world and 
it was at a society ball in Tangier 
that she met the expatriate heir 
of the throne of Lithuania (now a 
Soviet State) Prince Troubetzkoi, 
who became her fourth husband. 


After the Tangier ball where the 
chain store heiress and the dispos- 
sessed prince were introduced, Bar- 
bara returned to her palace (she 
owns a fabulous million-dollar pal- 
ace of true Oriental splendor in 
Tangier) and Prince Troubetzkoi 
became a regular visitor to its 
vaulted corridors and splendid 
rooms. There was something of 
irony in the Blue Blood of Lithu- 
ania coming as a guest to the royal 
splendor of the rich American girl; 
something even more ironic in the 
quiet work being done behind these 
visits by Sherlock Dennis Conan 
Doyle, whose job it was to pull 
out of the past everything about 
Troubetzkoi that could possibly 
have a bearing on Barbara s love. 

It was only with the sleuth's fav- 
orable reports to hand that Barbara 
began to let her heart go, and it 
was because Dennis said everything 
was all right that the happy couple 
finally became man and wife: a 
more fantastic assignment for Den- 
nis Conan Doyle than his father 
ever invented for the original Sher- 
lock Holmes. But then, three hus- 
bands and an eleven-year-old son 
and thirty-five years, have not be- 
tween them done anything at all 
to lessen the beauty of Babs's face 
and figure; and when her beauty is 
augmented by the 5,000,000 dollars 
against which she leans, it is under- 
standable that caution of a high 
order should be exercised in major 
decisions. 

The American press has not, gen- 
erally, been kind to Barbara since 
her girlhood. Her younger years 
were marked with reports of pecu- 
liar mishaps and adventures, and 
the press has been critical and pa- 
tient of her; but although Troubetz- 
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■ THINNER with Van and Evie: The date was Monday evening 
for dinner; the place, Mr. and Mrs. Van Johnson’s Santa 
Monica home. The Johnsons were in their upstairs living room 
and soon we were admiring the modern six-room house, the lovely 
outdoor pool and by far the best tennis court in town. 

pinner was pleasant with Van taking second helpings of every- 
thing, especially the wonderful cake. Van is sincere as a hus- 
band. He has endured criticism and ridicule to achieve his happi- 
ness, and he will not hold it lightly. 

“Yes,’’ he said in answer to our question, “I did get a lot of 
mail before and after I married and I read every single letter. 
About fifty per cent, were against it and fifty for it. But now I 
notice a trend of approval in the tone of the letters that suggests 
that because I did marry a woman with two children and have 
taken them into my home, I was sincere.” 

From PHOTOPLAY, the world's most popular movie magazine. 


koi was investigated to Babs’s satis- 
faction, that story was not told in 
the papers of the time and the 
American public, who remembered 
Troubetzkoi's sister for a law suit 
against a film company over alleged 
libel in the film "Rasputin,” did 
not give any warm reception to its 
heiress’s third liaison with foreign 
nobility. 

Hence, again there entered the 
lanky brilliance of Sherlock Dennis 
Conan Doyle, who was fully ex- 
tended to keep tabs on the pro- 
posed stunts of Yankee pressmen 
who were trying consistently to 
spring surprise interviews on Bar- 
bara, to turn her against her will 
into whatever brand of news their 
papers or syndicates wanted. 

When the late Mrs. Evelyn 
Walsh McLean, the wealthy Ameri- 
can possessor of the Hope Dia- 
mond, held her most lavish Wash- 
ington party shortly after the out- 
break of the Japanese war, Dennis 
Conan Doyle was invited along and 
asked to combine his social evening 
with the arduous task of guarding 


the famous diamond. His combina- 
tion of detective skill and social 
grace led Mrs. Walsh McLean to 
remark later that this was the only 
time she had ever felt safe while 
wearing the stone. 

When Barbara bought her Moor- 
ish castle in Tangier she kept 
Doyle's mind busy by having him 
watch the safety of priceless tapes- 
tries and works of art, as well as 
expensive collections of jewels, 
which were taken from every part 
of Europe to make her Moorish 
home something better than the 
average museum of art. The prob- 
lem of watching workmen who 
moved things into the castle, of 
checking and "vetting” the domes- 
tic and personal staff employed in 
the place, and of ensuring that 
no leakage in the multitude of 
treasures occurred, was thrown en- 
tirely onto Doyle. 

It would probably be impossible 
for him to do his work in associa- 
tion with these people if he were 
not himself extremely wealthy, as a 
result of the colossal fortune made 
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>by the books about his ancestral 
1 sleuth — that fortune is stout enough 
to knock back an offer of ten shil- 
lings a word for one of the only 
two unpublished Sherlock Holmes 
stories in existence, "The Case of 
the Man Who Was Wanted,” 
which the Doyle estate refused to 
1 sell because it fails to reach the high 
, standards set by its predecessors. 
But in Japan the Doyle estate is 
instituting proceedings against a 
major publishing house for alleged 
failure to notify and pay royalties 
on the thousands or copies of 
Japanese printed editions of 
1 Holmesian material. American law- 
yers who are working on this case 
estimate that the amount due runs 
into several thousand pounds. 

In China and Egypt the Holmes 
stories are so highly regarded that 
they are used as police text books — 
and Dennis Conan Doyle, brilliant 
as his own deductory powers are, 


has such reverence for the works ol 
the Master that he is able to recite 
verbatim every one of the sixty-two 
Sherlock Holmes stories! Quite a 
number of these stories tell how 
the Master saved valuable jewels 
from falling into criminal hands — 
and there is no doubt that in 
memorising them the younger Sher- 
lock has a store of material to guide 
him should any attempts be made 
on the gems he now guards. 

It was rumored recently that 
Winston Churchill, who was an in- 
timate friend of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, intends writing the story of 
the author. Should he do so, he 
may get a touch of color by tangling 
up in the story the tall, quick- 
moving son whose adventures in 
society diamonds are as improbable 
and colorful as his work as a secret 
service man, and who strides across 
a chapter of contemporary history 
„as Sherlock Holmes, alive and well. 
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SYLVIA SAMUELS 


the 


CASTHsH 

COUGH 


IS NO JOKe 


'J’WO smartly-dressed girls sat side 
by side in the half-empty 
tramcar cabin. One of them turned 
to her companion, 

"What happened — I thought you 
were all set for a part in that new 
musical comedy?" 

The other girl laughed shortly. 

"The old, old story, my dear. I 
didn't play the same game as Mr. 
Producer — so,” she shrugged her 
shoulders, "no game, no contract." 

Her friend clucked her tongue. 

"It's the limit," she said. "A 
decent girl doesn't get anywhere if 
she has to fight against competition 
like that.” 

That casually-overheard conversa- 
tion set me thinking. It recalled to 
mind the girl who had been staying 
at the same boarding house as my- 
self on my last vacation. 


A number of the house guests 
sat around the lounge after dinner 
and an elderly woman persuaded 
the girl next to her to sing for us. 
I wasn't surprised to hear she could 
sing, but 1 was surprised to hear 
the quality of her voice. 

Later in the evening I had the 
opportunity to speak to her. 

"You have a lovely voice," I said. 
"Are you doing radio work?” 

She turned to me rather quickly. 

"I was once, but not in Austra- 
lia.” She paused a moment and I 
felt her studying me closely. Then 
she added, "It is rather more diffi- 
cult here." 

"Have you had an audition?” I 
enquired. 

She smiled ruefully. 

"I’m afraid I wasn't nearly up to 
standard for that." 
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I was surprised. "Surely you 
were entitled to an audition?” 

"I had several interviews with 
one man. For a while I was quite 
hopeful, but unfortunately he didn't 
appear to be interested in whether 
I could sing or not.” 

"But that doesn’t make sense to 
me. What did he talk to you 
about?” 

"Well, the first time he told me 
about his job and all the things he 
could do for an artist if he thought 
they showed promise. The second 
time he took me to lunch and told 
me what a worry his home life was 
to him.” She stopped. 

"Did he tell you his wife didn't 
understand him?” I asked with a 
grin. 

She smiled too. "He did, using 
a slightly new angle.” 

"And the third time you saw 
him, because I am sure there was a 
third ?” 

“You're right. He took me to 
dinner ostensibly to arrange the de- 
tails of my engagement." 

"Yes?” 

"The engagement didn’t even- 
tuate.” 

There was silence for a moment 
and then I asked: 

"Where were you singing be- 
fore?" 

"On commercials in America. It 
was rather ironical really as I was 
singing there for twelve months on 
a programme associated with the 
one I was trying to get on here.” 

These two stories amazed me. I 
bad often heard mention of the 
"casting couch” in terms loaded 
with meaning, but I could not be- 
lieve that tlie destiny of Australian 
artists depended upon such factors. 
I decided to look around. 


It was coincidence that soon after 
that I renewed an earlier acquaint- 
ance with a young actress who had 
successfully played a number of 
minor parts in Australian produc- 
tions. She laughed when I told her 
what I had heard, but she answered 
my questions seriously. 

"No, I haven’t had any disagree- 
able experiences at all,” she said. 
"In fact, the men I have had to 
deal with have been highly prin- 
cipled and extremely painstaking in 
allotting parts. But I do know of 
one instance that will probably 
amuse you." 

She told me then of a friend of 
hers who a few years ago decided 
she would like to try her luck in 
films. She had experience on the 
stage and radio. 

The man to whom she was 
directed to apply for a screen test 
is no longer in the film business. 
He assured the girl he could get 
her a part in the next film being 
produced and he gave her a lot of 
his time and attention, introducing 
her to film folk and taking her out 
to dinner. 

"Then one night he took her 
home to his bachelor apartment for 
dinner and to sign her contract,” 
my informant told me. "She had 
her head screwed on the right way 
and she made sure the contract was 
signed and finalised as soon as she 
got there.” There was a twinkle in 
my young friend’s eye as she went 
on. "That was when the fun 
started. It ended up by the actress 
slapping his face and walking out 
of the flat with the contract safely 
stowed away in her purse." 

"Did she win out in the end?” 
I asked. 

"Yes, she did. The picture was 
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a success and so was she. What's 
more, her future was assured and 
she had no need to worry any fur- 
ther about the gentleman who 
signed her first contract. No doubt 
he was tearing his hair out with 
rage." 

I'ew of these incidents have such 
a happy ending. The usual result 
is unsigned contracts and the smash- 
ing of careers before they have 
begun — or else! The proverbial 
wolf is unfortunately no myth. 

In America where topliners jostle 
topliners for a place on stage or 
screen, the notorious casting couch 
is much more of a reality than it is 
in Australia. Accomplished and ex- 
perienced actresses are compara- 
tively few in number in Australia 
and those with obvious ability and 
talent must eventually succeed on 
their merits alone. 

It is among the small-part act- 
resses and the hundreds of girls 
who consider themselves qualified 
to break into a stage or radio career 
that the desperate compecition 
exists. 

"It is almost impossible to get a 
footing if you • are an unknown 
actress,” one pretty young girl told 
me. "I trained at a dramatic school, 
I’ve played the lead in repertory 
plays and I know I could be a rea- 
sonable success if only I had the 
chance to show someone what I can 
do. But everyone is too busy to 
even listen to me.” 

In the theatrical business there 
will always be found the unscrupu- 
lous-men who are anxious to 
"sell” the minor roles and girls who 
are willing to trade for a spot in 
the show. Mild flirtations and more 
permanent liaisons are established 
on the promise of a niche in a new 


stage or radio play, but many of 
these promises are never fulfilled. 

One well-known stage and radio 
actress to whom I talked told me 
she had heard a discussion between 
a few of the chorus and walk-on 
girls of a production. 

"I played along with that skunk 
for eighteen months and only got 
a two-line part,” one girl said. 

"That’s your fault,” another one 
said. "You knew what he expected.” 

I asked a well-known theatrical 
for an opinion of the casting couch 
in Australia. 

• "I think there are few instances 
where a talented actress has reached 
the top of the ladder by this means. 
I do know of one case perhaps 
where a man was influential enough 
to bring an obviously minor star 
into prominence. An actress often 
finds it necessary to repel unwel- 
come advances, but if she is a com- 
petent actress she has no difficulty 
in finding another job.” 

"These wolves — as we call them 
—do they lurk mainly among the 
producers ?” I asked her. 

"Oh, no,” she answered. "You 
are liable to happen on them any- 
where, but of course they wield 
more power if they’re at the con- 
trols. Way back in my early days 
of acting I remember losing a con- 
tract, much to my chagrin, but it 
wasn't until later that I learned 
why. Apparently it was because I 
had failed to realise what was ex- 
pected of me.” 

The most humorous story I un- 
earthed in my probing was told to 
me by an actress who had done 
quite a lot of modelling for photo- 
graphers and artists. 

"Models are very rarely worried 
with unwanted attention while they 
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hc working,” she said, "but on one 
Occasion I had an experience which 
W|is most unnerving at the time, 
®Bjhough I had a good laugh about 
it afterwards. I was posing for a 
■Hofnmercial artist for the first time 
we were in his studio. The 
• itketch he was doing necessitated 
my standing on a dais with yards 
and yards of material draped over 
and around me. Before the sketch 
was finished we rested a while and 
the artist became difficult. I fought 
with him and at last in a flaming 
rage he stamped out of the studio 
and left me, locking the door as he 
went. When he hadn’t come back 
■ after an hour I was in a predica- 
¥ ment. I had an appointment which 
V I wanted to keep, my clothes were 
Hdn another room and I was unable 


to open the door. Then I dis- 
covered a fire escape leading down 
from the window, so finally in des- 
peration I gathered my drapes 
about me a*nd down I went. I often 
wonder what the people who saw 
me descending thought of me. 
When I got to the bottom I hailed 
a taxi to take me home. 

As a result of my enquiries I am 
satisfied that the casting couch in 
Australia is something more than 
a joke. I am assured that for every 
corrupt trader of stage and radio 
there are the many who cast for 
talent and ability alone, and for 
the sake of these men as well as ol 
actresses themselves, it is time 
the casting couch was dismantled 
and stored away in some com- 
pletely inaccessible attic. 
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A man who worked the swindle tells 

how he did it, and didn’t get rich. JACK STEVENS 


J'M no Rockefeller, but I reckon 
I’ve donated as many cheques to 
hospitals as the next fellow. Mind 
you, I’d have preferred to have 
cashed those cheques myself, but 
the chances are I’d have earned my- 
self a 12-months’ stretch in the jug. 

You see, they represented prize- 
money won at race meetings by 
possums” which raced under my 
ownership and according to some 
silly law, if I collected them I’d 
have been guilty of misrepresenta- 
tion. I got my "cop” from backing 
the "possums.” 

Possums? They’re "ringtails,” or 
in the better-known parlance of the 
racing game, "ring-ins” — good 
horses entered in races under the 
names of moderate performers. 
These days, the game’s not worth a 
cracker, and it’s made worse by the 
fact that, whether you collect the 
prize-money or not, you’re likely to 
find yourself fitted on a conspiracy 
charge. 

But 30-odd years ago, when I 
was using my initiative and talents 


to earn an honest penny, "ringing- 
in was as easy as winking, and a 
very greatly patronised art at that. 

I’ve seen races where half the 
field were "possums," and I once 
had a falling out with a good friend 
because one of mine got up and 
beat his entry. I reckon he deserved 
to lose: hadn’t told me that his 
own horse was a "ringtail." Things 
like that make you lose your faith in 
human nature. 

The usual way to go about the 
job was to race a "rabbit" at a 
country meeting in order to get a 
clearance for it. This gave details 
of color and markings, and became 
the key to finding a moke of pretty 
similar description. With the 
original horse salted away, you’d 
send a photo and details of the 
horse’s markings to an agent in 
New Zealand, who’d scout around 
until he found a nag who might 
have been the other's identical twin. 

Now, New Zealand horses aren't 
branded, so it is an easy matter, 
when the potential "possum” ar- 
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Vives in Australia to brand him the 
same way as the original. When 
you’ve let the hair grow oyer _ the 
■brand, you’ve got a "ringtail." 

Mainly, I worked the Northern 
Rivers of N.S.W., and it was there 
that I got hold of a horse called 
Fast George. He had no distinctive 
fl markings, which made it easy. I 
raced him five times under different 
R names; that wasn’t unusual, but the 
peculiar part about it was that on 
j/ each occasion, although the meet- 
ly ings were hundreds of miles apart, 

■ the same starter sent the field away. 
He’d seen George race as him- 
self, and when he saw him come to 
. the barrier as a "possum," I saw 
j"? him scratch his head. I was riding 
U' George myself. I winked across at 
' the starter— whom I'll call O'Leary, 

•' because that’s not his name — but 
the only response I got was a scowl. 
As we lined up, George turned on 
his usual habit of playing up, and 
O’Leary threatened to send them off 
without me. 

"Let ’em go," I replied. "This 
fellow can give them a furlong 
start and a beating." 

He sent up the barrier with 
George standing well out, but my 
horse was past them in three hops 
and won by a street. Later, O'Leary 
came up to me and told me he’d 
remember where he'd seen the horse 
before or bust trying. 

A month later, Fast George raced 
under still another ' name; alto- 
gether, O’Leary started George six 
► times— but it wasn’t until six 

months later, when I was hacking 
my meal-ticket about that he re- 
J membered. 

"That's him!” he called across a 
street in a country town. "That's 
the fellow. What’s his name?" 


"Fast George,” I replied, with- 
out a tremor. 

"And what happened to So-and- 
So, and Such-and-Such?” He reeled 
off the names under which George 
had -raced. 

"I sent ’em back to their owners." 
And bidding him a courteous good 
afternoon, I rode off. But I never 
gave him another chance of catch- 
ing up with me. Not with Fast 
George, anyway. 

After a win, I invariably left the 
course without collecting the prize- 
money, and many's the time I’ve 
found cheques waiting for me at 
home. I returned them smartly, 
suggesting that the club send them 
to the local hospital. I was too old 
at the game to be trapped like that. 

"Ringing-in” is a nerve-wracking 
business, and I remember how on 
one occasion a guilty conscience 
made a coward out of a friend of 

He had a horse racing at a meet- 
ing at Grafton and, needless to say, 
the horse wasn't the one the stew- 
ards thought he was. The "pos- 
sum" romped home, but to my 
friend's horror, the moment the 
field returned to the saddling pad- 
dock, the "Protest” flag went up. 

He ran, not walked, to the near- 
est exit, and caught the first train 
out of town, leaving the horse and 
racing gear behind. It wasn't until 
the next day he learnt that the pro- 
test was not made because the stew- 
ards suspected the horse's identity, 
but because the rider of the second 
horse claimed that he had met with 
interference in running. 

Thirty-odd years ago, a horse and 
his connections were disqualified 
for life after a maiden six-furlong 
race at Victoria Park, N-S.W. The 
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Take a blouse-shop, and a frock-shop 
And an ort-shop ("rather quaint"), 

I ake some artificial jewellery, 

(Wire, tin, and bits of paint), 
a p. e ' f a V' twenty other shop-ettes, 

Coffee, shoes, and cakes (fresh-made), 
rlus a weight-chair and a flower-stall 
And you've got, well, an "Arcade." 



Take some people; many people; 

Crowds of people; hims and hers, 
bend a few into the shop-ettes 

And you've got, well, "customers." 

Count the items that they purchase, 

Count the money they hove spent. 

And — if prices are as always — 

Well, good lord! you've got the rent 1 

—EVE MERRITT 



incident caused a sensation at the 
time, and it’s still remembered as 
an outstanding "ringtail’’ job. 

I never knew the man who was 
quoted as the owner, nor any of 
the others who were rubbed out. 
But I knew the horse. You see, 
I owned it . , . 

I still smile when I remember 
the case, because the stewards, in 
trying to trace the real identity of 
the "possum,” pinned it on the 
wrong horse. 

It’s a story that’s never been told, 
and it’s a good one. Here it is: 

One day, at my home town, I 
was approached by a friend of 

"Stevo,” he said, "a funny thing 
happened to me a while back. A 
fellow rode up to my place and 
asked me if he could leave his mare 
in my paddock. I said ’Yes,’ and 
he dismounted and went off. That 


was six months ago, and the mare's 
still there. Yesterday, I saddled her 
and tried her out. She threw me. 
Will you quieten her for me?” 

I replied that I’d come along the 
following week. In the meantime, 
a buck jump show came to town, 
and my friend took the mare along. 
She threw the show’s star rider 
almost through the top of the tent. 

Next week, I mounted the mare, 
and she trotted off like a thorough 
little lady. I put her into a canter, 
and I knew I had a champion under 
me. I clipped, her, and found spur 
markings that could only have been 
made during a tough finish. I’m 
no romanticist, but I was convinced 
that the orphan which had been left 
on my friend's doorstep was some- 
thing of a stolen heir. 

When, later, I put her over four 
furlongs, the clock said 49 seconds 
And I began to make plans. 
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I got in touch with a friend of 
mine, and he came to the town to 
see the mare. He agreed that she 
was all I’d claimed. A week or 
two later, she was on her way to 

( Maitland; and a few days after 
that, she took her place in a maiden 
six-furlong event at Victoria Park. 

I stayed in my home town, and 
didn’t even come into the picture. 

I heard that she was backed for 
V thousands, off the course. She won 
i by a length and a half, and started 
I. at 20 to one. But bad news was to 
I’' follow the telegram telling me of 
[. her victory: the stewards— always, 
in my opinion, the possessors of 
■ suspicious minds — arrived at her 
stall and made an inspection, with 
the result that prizemoney was 
r withheld. 

That night, the mare disappeared 
from the stable where she’d been 
f- temporarily quartered. 

I was forced to listen to hard 
words from the population of my 
home town, for they held the view 
that I should have told them about 
the job in hand. Although they’d 


often seen the mare outside the 
local pub and post-office when I 
was using her as a hack, I had to 
deny it to the local police, and to 
the stewards who "invited” me to 
see the original horse at Maitland. 
In fact, I’ve kept on denying it till 
this day. 

The pay-off came about a year 
later, when I was introduced to a 
respected Brisbane business man. 
We fell to talking about horses, 
and he told me about one his wife 
had owned — a brown filly with 
similar markings to the orphan. He 
mentioned a few characteristics of 
the filly, and I became convinced 
that she and the orphan were one 
and the same. 

Warily, I put a few questions, 
and finally asked him what became 
of the filly. She had, he said, been 
stolen from her stable in South Aus- 
tralia, and been traced to the Bris- 
bane border. I was able later to 
ascertain that my mare was in truth 
the missing filly. 

And she had run second in one 
of Australia's greatest classics! 
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D. K, LANE 



cemcnT mixcn 

It can’t make camant-it can’t make sense; bnt it’s made money 


'£EMENT mixer, putti-putti, a 
puddle o’ vooty, puddle o’ 
scooty, puddle o’ gooty! Cement 
mixer, putti-putti, a puddle o' veet 
— concrete! First you get some 
gravel, pour it on the vout; to mix 
a mess o’ mortar, you add cement 
and water — see the mellowrooney 
come out — slurp, slurp, slurp!” 
Like it? Whether you do or not 
doesn't trouble Mr. Bulce (Slim) 
Gaillard — for Mr. Gaillard, you 
see, is the character who inspired 
the world to repeat such gibberish, 
and as the father of the epic num- 
ber, has been rubbing his hands 
nearly into calluses with the satis- 
faction of having written a best 
seller. Within 10 days of "Cement 
Mixer” being recorded, 20,000 
discs had been sold. 

Mr. Gaillard’s strange faculty for 
turning jungle noises into folding 


money has not ended with the 
classic we quote above. Before and 
after he inflicted it upon the world, 
he has written such outstanding 
opuses as Drei Six Cents, Minuet in 
Vout, and Rep Rep Heresay, all 
of which are still adding to the 
Gaillard bank account. And regard- 
less of his chances of finding his 
biography, bound in Morocco 
leather, alongside those of 
Beethoven and Bach, Gaillard enters 
posterity as the creator of the basi- 
cally nonsensical type of lyric- 
known as "mellowrooney.” 

Another character, name of Dizzy 
Gillespie, dived into the depths and 
came up with Be Rop She Ban 
Klugal Mop; yet another, Timmy 
Rogers, gave us Fla-ti-ga-pa; Sid 
Lipman thrust Chickery Chick on 
horror-stricken long-hairs; and— if 
you re still with us — you can take 
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your choice from fetching little 
things like Hey Ba Ba Re Rop and 
O Bob O Lee Bob. 

One of the few pleasant aspects 
of "mellowrooney’ f is that you 
don’t have to understand it. Gail- 
lard himself often has bother in 
supplying a literal translation of 
his lyrics, most of which are based 
on his own philosophy that life is 
largely a matter of "vout" and 
"voot" — a philosophy which (he 
says) is self-explanatory. No, you 
don’t have to understand "mellow- 
rooney" — and you don’t have to 
like it. 

But lots of people do. In fact, 
that legendary haunt of composers, 
Tin Pan Alley, has gone on record 
as predicting two more years of 
life for "mellowrooney,” and less 
conservative members of the musi- 
cal profession say that provided 
sufficient new jungle noises can be 
found or invented, the thing could 
go on indefinitely. 

Meanwhile, followers of the 
mighty Gaillard are working their 
fingers to the bone in an attempt to • 
keep up with the demand for the 
newest and screwiest trend in mod- 
ern music, for they have found that 
it is easier to cash in during the 
height of popularity of a music 
cycle than to try to anticipate what 
the public will be whistling and 
singing in six months’ time. With 
Gaillard the notable exception, Tin 
Pan Alley has learnt that the 
pioneer gets the neck of the 
chicken. 

Throughput its life, The Alley 
has seen such daffy numbers as 
"Yes, We Have No Bananas” and 
"The Music Goes Round” hit the 
top-spots, and as a result has be- 
come a little disillusioned in its 


aptitude for picking the right ones; 
it knows that the life-cycle of a 
trend is notoriously unpredictable; 
and it knows that the prospects of 
a number achieving posterity are 
slight. 

How many people of this day 
and age, for instance, can come 
right out and unfalteringly give the 
company the words of Beautiful 
Ohio”? Yet that same number 
rates as the all-time sheet-music 
best seller with 5,000,000 copies. 
"Till We Meet Again” sold 
4,000,000 copies, and in the phono- 
graph record field, A1 Jolson s 
"Sonny Boy” heads the list. Best 
sellers of their day, all three are 
now sung by the bourgeoisie about 
as often as Tosti's "Goodbye.” 

Of modern numbers, "White 
Christmas,” "Don’t Fence Me In," 
and "Till the End of Time” have 
passed the million mark in sheet- 
music sales. 

What makes a best seller? No 
genius has yet evolved a system to 
enable music publishers to pick in- 
fallibly the numbers that will make 
the Hit Parade, and consequently 
publishers are compelled to resort 
to a formula termed, by the cogno- 
scenti, "plugging.” 

Established composers like Cole 
Porter, Irving Berlin and Hoagy 
Carmichael have little difficulty in 
finding band-leaders who will co- 
operate in making their new num- 
bers popular; but the publisher who 
feels there are possibilities in an 
opus turqed in by an unknown 
song-writer must be prepared to 
spend good cash before he learns 
whether he’s got a hit or a flop. 

He has to persuade band-leaders 
that the number is worthy of in- 
clusion in that maestro’s repertoire 
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i A MALE fish which incu- 
bates eggs by carrying I 
them in its mouth has been 1 
' found by scientists studying ' 

| the fish and animal life of 
Guatemala. The egg-hatching 
1 male is a species of fresh- 
water catfish. It not only in- 
cubates the young in its mouth, 

| but also occasionally cradles 
I the young there. From time , 
to time the baby fish come back 
to the mouth of their father 
for shelter. During all this 
time the male “mother” does 


—by wining and dining him at 
regular intervals. He will spend a 
small fortune softening up well- 
known singers to the point where 
they will grudgingly consent to give 
the number a trial; and it is said 
that the recording company execu- 
tive who has to dip into his own 
private pocket to pay for his meal- 
chit is definitely on his way out of 
the business. 

All of this adds un to real 
money: big-time publishers appro- 
priate up to £250 a day to try to 
ensure that their numbers will be 
well ' plugged." And when they 
succeed in manoeuvring a number 
into the Hit Parade — what? At 
best, he can expect his musical 
foster-child to remain popular for 
three months. 

For the composer, that period can 
be financially healthy. For each 
copy of sheet music sold, he will 
get three cents— or if he is Cole 
Porter, six cents, for Porter does 
not believe in selling his products 
cheaply. His "Don't Fence Me In" 


sold 1,250,000 copies, for which 
l his return was 75,000 dollars; for 
other composers, the reward would 
be just half that amount. 

For records, the royalty is one 
and a half cents for each disc, and 
is divided equally between com- 
poser and publisher. "Don’t Fence 
Me In" sold 2,500,000 copies— 
that’s another 37,000 dollars. 

The American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers con- 
tributes a little more gravy. Every 
time the number is performed in a 
theatre, dance hall, hotel, radio sta- 
tion, restaurant or night club, a 
further few cents are collected on 
the composer’s behalf. Writers like 
Porter and Berlin can look forward 
to receiving 20,000 dollars a year 
from ASCAP, which annually dis- 
tributes 7,000,000 dollars to its 
members. 

If the composer is lucky enough 
to have his song used in the sound 
track of a film, he gets 250 dollars, 
and the publisher gets an equal 
amount. If it’s featured by a singer 
or a band during the film, they will 
split between 750 and 1,000 dollars. 

One of the least infallible ways 
to ensure the success of a number 
is to have Crosby sing it in a movie. 
Unfortunately for up-and-coming 
composers, most of Bing's songs are 
written by the team of Burke and 
Van Heusen. "Going My Way,” 
'Swingin’ on a Star," "Moonlight 
Becomes You” and "Sunday, Mon- 
day, and Always" are a few of the 
numbers they have written for Bing 
— and whieh, incidentally, have 
helped them to become Hollywood’s 
most successful song-writing team: 
each year, they sign salary-chits to 
the tune of 300,000 dollars. 

All of which indicates that the 
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Secret of making a success of a 
number is to have it "plugged" by 
well-known singer. And that, 
cording to my spies in the music 
world, is why the Australian com- 
poser hasn’t a dog’s chance of earn- 
ing a crust. 

Look at it this way: Gus Smith 
writes a song which he feels/ and 
his friends assure him, is as good 
anything that ever came from the 
other side of the Pacific. If he 
were an American, Gus might find 
publisher willing to take a chance 
and, by constant "plugging,” con- 
trive to lift it to "Hit Parade.” 
Sheet music publishers, conscious 
of the apathy towards Australian 
publications, are wary; he can’t per- 
suade a recording company to disc 
because it hasn’t been published 
sheet music form; and he can’t 
have it plugged by an artist capable 
of lifting it to the heights because 


— well, simply because we have no 
artists with even the comparative 
public following of Crosby, Sinatra, 
or Dinah Shore. 

Some years ago, an Australian 
wrote a number called "The Bells 
of St. Mary’s.” In those days, every 
second home owned a piano, the 
alternate homes had a phonograph, 
and there was no radio — so that if 
you liked "The Bells of St. Mary’s” 
you either had to buy the sheet 
music or a recording. 

The number achieved a fair 
amount of success, and was even- 
tually forgotten. For years, then, 
copies of "The Bells” collected dust 
on the shelves of the music stores. 
But the patron saint of music pub- 
lishers — Bing — was still watching 
over them. For the Oscar-winning 
film, "The Bells of St. Mary’s,” 
resulted in their old stocks being 
cleared over-night. 
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TN an old farmhouse in Victoria, 
x a little boy of seven startled his 
family by bringing with him to the 
Christmas dinner-table a fine speci- 
men of the venomous brown snake, 

The horror - stricken father 
grabbed his shotgun. His hand 
trembled as he aimed, and he fired 
two barrels into the floor before he 
killed the reptile that slithered 
across the room. 

The swift death of his new pet 
did not dampen the child’s extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm for snakes. 

"Freddie's got another snake!" 
His brothers and sisters would rush 
home from school, breathless and 
terrified. Freddie would be follow- 
ing close at their heels, firmly 
clutching his latest find. 

Fred Wade was a lad of only 17 
when he set out on the road with 
his first collection of ' assorted 
snakes. Travelling from town to 
town, joining up with show people 


whenever he could, he established 
for himself the reputation of the 
"Australian Snakeman.” That name 
has carried him through thirty-three 
vears of successful exhibitions. 

"Just don’t know why, but snakes 
have always had a great fascination 
for me." Mr. Wade was curling a 
long, green tree-snake around his 
arm as he spoke. "But the greatest 
thrill in the snake business is catch- 
ing them.” 

The north of Queensland is Mr. 
Wade's most fruitful hunting 
ground. Twice a year he goes back 
there to renew his collection. 

"I’ve been in some nasty spots,” 
he said, "but about the worst was 
when I' was after tiger snakes some 
years back in a little place near 
Echuca in Victoria. That was when 
I got my first tiger nip.” 

Mr. Wade rolled up his sleeve 
to point out a spot on one of his 
thickly-scarred arms. 
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P "Beauty he was, but darned if he 
didn't crawl away up a hollow log 
just as I was going to pounce. I 
tried smoking him out and pelting 
him with stones, but he wouldn’t 
' budge. The log was fairly big, so 
rl decided to go up after him. I 
crawled up four or five feet and 
grabbed him by the tail, then 
backed down again, pulling him 
after me. Things were going well 
until my shirt caught on a piece of 
the wood. I turned to free it and 
the snake whipped around and bit * 
my arm." 

For six days, paralysed and blind, 
Fred Wade balanced precariously 
between life and death in the 
Echuca ’ hospital. On the seventh 
day he made an amazing and com- 
plete recovery. 

Mr. Wade is named in Australian 
i medical and science reviews as the 
only person in Australia to have 
survived three death-adder bites, 
and he attributes his continued 
existence to the qualities of an anti- 
dote which he has made himself 
and to the swiftness with which he 
has acted on each occasion. 

Waiting in Murwillumbah for a 
consignment of death-adders to 
reach him, Fred Wade received a 
telegram saying that three snakes 
had been sent. But after the tele- 
gram was written another specimen 
was caught and added to the con- 
signment. 

Opening the case, Wade care- 
fully lifted out three death-adders, 
and, while plunging in his hand to 
remove the straw, the fourth flew 
up and bit his arm. 

He worked ciuickly with ligature, 
razor blade and antidote, and then 
reported at the local hospital. The 
doctors cut a further square inch 


of vein and artery out of his arm 
and gave him four hours to live. 
But Wade survived. 

His second experience of the 
death-adder bite was also at Mur- 
willumbah, in the exhibition pit. 
The fangs and venom, contrary to 
public belief, are not removed from 
a snake before it goes on show, for 
if this were done the snake would 
quickly die in captivity. 

To demonstrate to the spectators 
that the poison is still present, 
Wade holas the adder by the head, 
forces its mouth open to reveal its 
fangs, and with a handkerchief dis- 
plays its venom. It was while doing 
this that the snake swung its head 
out of his grasp and bit his finger. 

The third bite was again on his 
arm. On each of these latter occa- 
sions the snakeman spent five pain- 
ful days in bed after self-treatment. 

It is difficult to persuade a snake 
to eat while it is in captivity, but 
owing to the amount of tat it stores 
on its body, it is able to live for 
four or five months without further 
food. Many decide to eat before the 
limits of their self-imposed fast are 
reached. Having broken its fast and 
formed the habit of eating under 
new conditions, a snake can live for 
three or four years in captivity. 

Fred Wade’s present collection of 
snakes includes a Tiapin (for 
whose venom there is no known 
antidote), death adders, tiger 
snakes, black and brown snakes, 
bandie bandies, pythons, diamond 
and carpet snakes. His snake- 
hunting expeditions are organised 
not only for the purpose of adding 
to his own exhibits, but also to 
fulfil exporting contracts to Eng- 
lish, French and Belgian zoos. 

Mr. Wade considers the python 
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WOMAN TOASTS WOMAN 

And here's to you, my unknown friend. 
Although I asked you but to lend 
You gave. I know it wasn't much; 

But still, I'm not the type to touch 
A stranger in o crowded place — 

A stronger with a haughty face — 

But, woman-like, you sensed my shame 
And, with a smile, you saved my name. 

To you it seemed no great surprise 
When I implored with pleading eyes. 

Ah, when the crowd had stood to clap, 
Perhaps you'd heard elastic snap. 

You turned, and with a tactful grin 
You handed me a safety-pin. 

—MARY LENANE 


one of the trickiest snakes to cap- 
ture. 

"The python is non-venomous, 
but it kills by constriction,” he ex- 
plained. "It whips its coils around 
your body in a flash and unless you 
are very quick it is almost impos- 
sible to free yourself after it starts 
to squeeze. Of course pythons bite 
too, and they take a goodly mouth- 
ful, usually leaving a few teeth be- 
hind in your flesh.” 

One python hunt that almost 
ended in disaster for Mr. Wade 
took place in Millaa Millaa in 
Queensland. He was told that in 
the Johnson Gorges pythons had 
been seen which were 18 to 25 feet 
long. 

I told them I didn’t think they 
grew that big," Wade said. Never- 
theless he set out on an expedition 
along the Johnson River with an- 
other snake hunter, Harold Snell. 


Before very long they sighted a 20- 
foot python on top of a large rock 
overhanging the water. 

Wade crossed the river and, with 
great care, sneaked up on the snake 
and grabbed him by the head. At 
the same time he over-balanced and 
fell into the water. The current 
was swift but Wade kept his grip 
on the snake. Then he felt its coils 
slash around his body. As they 
tightened, he was drawn down- 
stream. Snell, who had remained 
on the bank, rushed across the rocks 
and managed to grab his companion 
by the shirt as he was swept past. 
Followed a fight to dislodge the 
coils of the reptile from Wade's 
body; eventually he was freed and 
a giant python was added to the 
bag. 

Non-venomous snakes are hunted 
in winter; the venomous types can 
be found all the year round. Snake 


I txpeditions in Northern Queens- 
land frequently lead through dense 
jungle and scrub, the men cutting 
their way through with cane knives 
us they go. 

S' In addition to snakes, Fred Wade 
lias a collection of Australian 

i ^^Jizards, which he includes in his 

[exhibitions. Among them are 

~W, goannas, blue tongues and monitors. 
■ The goanna, a giant lizard with 
n fierce and powerful bite, requires 
^■expert hunting. Mr. Wade’s story 
^n>f a goanna "that got away” con- 

I cerns a hunt in South Australia. 

It crouched in a tree. 'W r ade, 
looping a rope on a stick, managed 
lo drop it over the goanna’s head 
and bring it to the ground. But as 
it fell, the goanna adroitly slipped 
its head out of the noose and, run- 
ning up Wade’s back, leaving deep 
claw marks as it went, it regained 
the shelter of the tree, clinging to 
a small limb twelve or fourteen 
feet above the ground. Wade fol- 
lowed it up the tree and along the 
limb. The limb broke and down 
came man and goanna, and in the 
scramble the goanna escaped. 

Fred Wade also attempted to 
capture a tree-climbing kangaroo, a 
rather rare species sometimes found 
around Millaa Millaa. Armed with 
instructions on how to go about 
successfully taking the animal, 
Wade eventually found a 4-foot 
kangaroo in the branches of a tree. 
Following his instructions, he shot 
at the branch on which the animal 
was sitting. 

■ Everything went according to 
pattern. The kangaroo, startled at 
the sound of the rifle, jumped to 
the ground. Wade grabbed it by 
the tail. But it made a sudden dash 
‘ through his legs, bringing Wade 


down on top of it. In the tussle 
that followed, Wade’s shirt and 
trousers were ripped from his body 
and his flesh was scratched ana 
bleeding. 

"I had to let the kangaroo go, 
finally," Mr. Wade said. "After my 
one bitter experience, I left tree- 
climbing kangaroos severely alone.” 

Fred Wade has a keen sense of 
humor and during his exciting life- 
time he has been guilty of indulg- 
ing in a few harmless practical 
jokes. 

On his return from World War 
I, he decided he would give up his 
unusual career in favor of farming. 
Incidentally, this venture was very 
short-lived as Wade found the call- 
ing of the snake-hunter was in his 
blood. But he started out to clear 
the land he had acquired with the 
assistance of a boy of nineteen, 
who lived with the fear that one 
day he might come across a snake 
in the long grass. 

The boy carried with him a 
length of rubber hose with which 
he intended to protect himself 
should the necessity arise. One day 
the hose slipped unseen from his 
belt to the grass and the sight of the 
hose lying there had convinced him 
for a few terror-stricken moments 
that he was looking at a black 
snake. Fred Wade, who witnessed 
the incident, was very amused and 
a day or two later, while the boy 
was in the town, he himself found 
a black snake lurking in the grass 
and succeeded in shooting it. 

Obeying an impulse of mischief, 
Fred coiled the dead snake between 
the sheets at the foot of the boy’s 
bed. 

"I am afraid that little joke 
cost me the services of a farm boy,” 
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Ij | 'T’HE hubbub in the Under- 
j|!| -*• writing Room at Lloyds 

|l of London sometimes dies 
L j abruptly, at the sound of the 
|l “Lutine” Bell. This bell hangs 
I : in a huge' clock over a rostrum 

:]!j in the centre of the room, and 
I is rung to announce news of 
l| an overdue vessel. The bell 
:j originally belonged to a frigate, 
; the “Lutine," captured by the 
1 i British in 1799. It eventually 
i sank in the North Sea carrying 
| ' gold ingots and coin worth 
I about £140,000. _ Some of the 
1 cargo was salvaged during 
i; the 19th century, and the bell 
! recovered and presented to 
| Lloyds. 



Fred said. "When he got into bed 
and felt the snake with his feet, he 
sprang out and in one movement 
was through the door and down the 
road. I don’t think he ever stopped 
running because he never came 
back.” 

Shortly after that, Wade sold his 
land and took the profession of 
the wandering snakeman once 
more. 

Judea Wade, wife of the Aus- 
tralian snakeman, is a musician, but 
during the past two years she has 
assisted her husband in the snake 
pit. She has been bitten three times 
while handling the snakes, once by 
a tiger snake and twice by a black 
snake. Her quick recovery from the 
bites, she says, was due to her hus- 
band's prompt treatment. 

"I am afraid I shall never en- 
tirely overcome my aversion to 
snakes,” Mrs. Wade told me. "Dur- 
ing demonstrations I have to let 
them slide over me, crawl up my 
arms and through my hair, but 


sometimes I am shaking like a leaf 
while they are doing it.” 

Her husband said: ''Yes, we've 
had a lot of trouble with women’s 
general horror of snakes. At the 
Brisbane Show last year we had a 
little incident. The impression is 
that a snake’s body is slimy and 
greasy, but this is not so. After an 
exhibition and demonstration we 
usually hold a snake by the head 
and allow people to touch the body 
to satisfy themselves on this point. 
This night we had about seventy 
or eighty people in. Nearly all of 
them had touched the snake hastily 
as I walked around the pit, but a 
noticeable exception was a woman 
in the front row. She made no 
attempt to feel the snake's body as 
I passed, so I said to her: 

"Surely you don’t want to be the 
only person who hasn't touched the 
snake?” 

The woman looked about her, 
and then with a mighty effort she 
took a firm grasp of the snake’s 
body in one hand, and passed out 
cold. 

The humorous part of it was 
that as she didn't come around for 
quite a while, we had to get the 
ambulance. The crowd that gathered 
outside the tent became so curious 
at die sight of a woman being 
carried away from our exhibition 
that they flocked in to see what was 
going on.” 

Mr. Wade has often had diffi- 
culty in getting his snakes trans- 
ported after an expedition. Fre- 
quently he has disguised the cases 
in order to get them through. 

About eight years ago the carry- 
ing of snakes was prohibited for 
a time on the Queensland Railway. 
Mr. Wade went to a lot of trouble 
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ml packing one of his collections of 
waxes in fruit cases and consigning 
lluin to himself in Brisbane as 
fruit. Unfortunately, a railway 
Iborter who became hungry on the 
trip decided to sample a case and, 
- rising open the top, he grabbed a 
indful of snake. 

He reported to the stationmaster, 
Which was disastrous for everybody. 
The cases were thrown off the train. 
■ 'T would be quite lost without 
Riy snakes, now," said Fred Wade. 
"Even when I was in Egypt during 
I he first world war I managed to 
Kct hold of an Egyptian Ghinchi 


snake. 1 made a great pet of it 
and fed it on beetles, butterflies and 
grubs. When I was sent to France 
m 1916, I took the snake with me. 
He came in very useful, too. When 
my mates and I got our eyes on a 
dugout we thought we would like, 
we only had to walk in, throw our 
packs on the floor and I would 
produce the Ghinchi. We had the 
place to ourselves in a matter of 
minutes. Later I was wounded, and 
while in hospital the snake dis- 
appeared. I never found out how; 
but," he added darkly, "I still have 
my suspicions!" 



ivoiamv has io eo w search 
<r him junior HWiife PRifftp 
Off BEHIND 1HE 6ARA4E. BAlfe, 
HIM BACK AND sets DEFINITE 

Boundaries tor him 


A TEW MOMENTS LATER JUNIOR 
m DISAPPEARED ASfllN. LOOKS 
fOR HIM IN PANIC, JUNIOR 
FKMN&fO&ESAfE. IN KrtHEN 
BE66INO HIS MOTHER TOR. 

A COOKIE 
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Personally 

Speaking 

MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND GANDHI has announced that he is sharing his 
bed with his granddaughter as an act of self-sacrifice by self-trial. 

MARLENE DIETRICH had her jeep stolen from outside a Paris hotel. Chin 
up, she told the press she would try to get another. She said, "A jeep is a 
sentimental thing to me.'' 

MAX BAER, ex-heavyweight-champ-turned-comedian, dropped in on an old 
sparring-partner-turned-evangelist in Indianapolis and was soon lifting his 
voice to lead 5,000 people through "Rock of Ages" and "There is no Night 
There." Max explained: "There's a little bit of good in all of us." 

GAEKWAR OF BARODA, gem-collecting Indian ruler of some 3,000,000 
people, arrived in Manhattan with wife and child and promptly enquired about 
bodyguards. He made it safely to the Waldorf-Astoria under cover of four 
detectives. 

TALLULAH BANKHEAD had all the flowers she had received from admirers 
stolen from her dressing room on the opening night of her new play in Man- 
hattan. 

WINSTON CHURCHILL'S undisclosed but "substantial" sum received as 
damages in the libel suit he brought against Louis Adamic, author of "Dinner 
at the White House," and the publishers, is believed to be in the neighborhood 
of £5000 tax-free. 

ADOLPHE MENJOU, the veteran Hollywood fashion plate, while writing his 
memoirs said: "Not only are movies worse than they used to be; one might 
even say that now they are no good at all." 

The DUKE OF ROXBURGHE was recently refunded the sum of £30,900 as 
overpayment of American income tax in 1943. 

MARGARET TRUMAN, the U.S. President's daughter, made a widely publicised 
radio debut as a concert soprano recently. Critics found her voice "capable," 
"sturdy," "flat," "needing training," and "no threat to the Metropolitan 
Opera." 

CLIFTON JAMES, English actor, pulled off the war's biggest bluff when, be- 
cause of his amazing likeness to "Monty," he doubled for the Field Marshal in 
the Mediterranean on the eve of D-Day and convinced the Germans that 
invasion was not imminent. 


SUNSET PASTORAL— DIGGERS' CREEK, MT. KOSCIUSKO— Photo by Keen. 
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You are never too old to learn that you are never too old to learn. 

I Giraffe: An animal that gives you consolation about your collars. 

1 What a pity human beings can't exchange problems. Everyone knows 
how to solve the other fellow's. 

■ The new cars have four speeds — first, second, third, and you 11 be 
sorry. 

Some bridge players cheat by a system of sniffing. This is known as 
a code in the nose. 

The best educated people are those who listen more than they talk. 

! The weather was so bad it was only fit for conversation. 

The darkest hour that ever fell on earth never put out the stars. 

Chivalry: A man's inclination to protect a woman from every man 
except himself. 

Sign on a fowl house: "Anyone found around here at night will be 
found around here in the morning . ' 

Many a person has an excellent aim in life but no ammunition. 

Planning: The alt of putting off till tomorrow what you have no 
intention of doing today. 

Too many times the only thing that comes out of a committee meet- 
ing is an ash tray full of cigarette butts. 

Bore: A person who describes at length his own flat feats. 

Nowadays the only man satisfied with an increase in rents is the tailor. 
Budget: A method of worrying before you spend, as well as afterwards. 
Epitaph engraved on a tombstone: My husband. God knows why. 
Caricature is the tribute that mediocrity pays to genius. 

Thoroughbred horses have beautiful coats, and that’s more than punters 
have. 


YELLOW ROSE-GOLDEN HAIR. Posed by Warner Bros. Dolores Moron. 
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LOST 

ANGEL 


didn't like being lost; she was 
htened father would drink the gin. 


KEIRAN KENNY 


' ’jQOOK, Jimmy," Knocker said, 
"a poor girl weeping her heart 

out.” 

On a seat in the park a young, 
shapely girl sat hunched up with 
her face buried in her hands. Her 
back quivered as she sobbed. 

"Let’s go and comfort her,” 
Knocker suggested. 

Jimmy grabbed his arm. "Wait 
a moment,” he said. "Maybe she’s 
enjoying her weep. Maybe she’s 
one of those girls who like a nice 
private weep.” 
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"In a park?” Knocker sneered. 
"But maybe she’s ugly — you 
can’t see her face. Maybe that’s 
why she’s weeping.” 

"What. of it? Can’t a gentleman 
help a lady in trouble; even if she 
is ugly?” said Knocker. 

"Ugly girls don’t get into 
trouhle,” Jimmy retorted. 

With th'at, Knocker soft-footed 
across the lawn and sat down beside 
the weeping female. Jimmy de- 
cided he might as well be in it and 
took up station on the other side. 


"Come, come, my winsome wil- 
low, why the weeps?” Knocker 
asked tenderly. 

The lady threw back her head 


“How sweet of you dear boys to 
notice poor little me weeping all 
alone,” she sobbed. 

” What’s wrong, Angel? Have 
you lost something?” Knocker 
asked. 

"No ... I mean yes ... I 
haven’t lost anything . . . it’s me 
... I’m lost,” Angel wailed. 

"Well, well, weep no more, my 
pretty,” Knocker smiled. "In me 
you see a feller who knows enough 
about Sydney to fill a taxi-driver's 
handbook. In fact, if you'll just 
tell me where you live I’d be only 
too pleased to escort you right home 
to your doorstep.” 

"Ignore that remark, Angel,” 
Jimmy said, "we’ll both see you 
home.” 

"That's sweet of you both," 
Angel said, "but I can’t help you 
there because you see I don’t know 
where I live.” 

"You don't know!” , 

"No. You see, every so often 
I’m just walking along and — phut! 
— my memory is gone. I just can't 
remember who I am, or where I 
come from, or anything,” Angel 
sobbed. 

"Haven’t you got an identifica- 
tion card or any papers on you?” 
Jimmy asked. 

"No. If I had a purse when I 


and bawled. Jimmy and Knocker started out today, I seenr to have 
noticed that while she displayed lost it now,” Angel told them, 
plenty of tonsil, the surrounding "Can’t you remember anything at 
anatomy was undoubtedly enchant- all?” Knocker asked, 
ing. A mass of golden hair hung "Sure,” Angel said. I can re- 
like a halo about her face. Her member what my mother and my 
pert and upturned. Her old man look like but I can t re- 
eves were an angelic blue. When member their name. I’d know our 
she closed her mouth, her lips re- house if I saw it but it might as 
solved themselves into twin rose- well be in Timbuctoo for all 1 
buds. She was some mother's gift know.” 

to the Navy. "What about your mother and 
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COME 350 years ago Sir Walter Raleigh landed on Trinidad 
^ and found a lake filled with a strange substance evidently not 
water. The surface of the lake, greyish black in color, resembled 
the wrinkled hide of an elephant. Sir Walter wrote, "all the 
shippes of the world may therewith be laden from thence.” 

Since that time it has been used to pave the streets of most of 
the large cities of the world. 

Because the asphalt is in slow, constant motion, the tracks 
of the railway on which it is transported from the place of 
digging to the shore have to be relaid each day. Scientists esti- 
mate that the lake contains enough asphalt to supply the world’s 
needs for many generations to come. 


father — won't they miss you?” 
Jimmy asked. 

"Huh! They’ve probably got a 
boarder in my room already,” Angel 
said. 

"You might have a name on your 
clothes,” Jimmy suggested. 

Angel turned up the hem of her 
frock. Jimmy examined inside the 
back of the neck. Knocker got his 
hand slapped. 

"Nothing there,” Angel said. 

"What about the rest of your 
things?” Knocker asked. 

"Just what are you getting at?” 
Angel demanded. 

"Nothing,” Knocker said. "Look, 
here’s a penny. Go and have a 
look for yourself.” 

Angel took the penny and went 
off. A minute later she returned 
with a wry look on her face. 

"Nothing doing?" Knocker 
asked. 

"I dunno," Angel said. "There’s 
words on them but I’ve forgotten 
how to read, too.” 

"Well, here’s threepence,” 
Knocker said. "Go in and bring 
'em out one at a time. We'll see if 
there's anything on ’em.” 

"I'll only need twopence.” 


A moment later, Angel returned 
with Exhibit A. 

Knocker examined it closely. 

"I don’t suppose your name is 
'Scandal Lace’ ?” he asked. 

"No," Angel protested. She went 
off to try again. 

Jimmy inspected Exhibit B. 

"All that’s written here is ’Up- 
lift’ — no initials," Jimmy said. 

"Nope, that wouldn’t be it,” 
Angel said. 

"Well, where do we go from 
here,” Jimmy said. 

"I’ve got an idea," Knocker told 
them. 

"He’s full of ’em,” Jimmy told 
Angel. 

They waited while Angel re- 
placed Exhibit B and then Knocker 
led the way out of the park and 
down the street to a nearby police 
station. 

"Wait here,” he said, and went 
inside, 

"You ever get any lost girls in 
here?” Knocker asked the sergeant 
behind the counter. 

"Plenty,” the sergeant said, "but 
look, sailor, if you’re thinking what 
I think you’re thinking, it’s no go. 
We just keep ’em here until their 
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parents claim ’em, and we’re not 
allowed to issue ’em to sailors.” 

I "Yes but — ” 

B "Look, sailor, I told you it’s no 
S°” 

■i ’But — 

B "Look, see that old lady sitting 
in the corner over there,” the ser- 
I geant said. "Well, she was brought 
* in here as a lost child in 1899, and 
we’ve only just got started on her 
[ case. We’ve been pretty busy lately, 

I can tell you.” 

K Knocker gave up. 
r "Well, Angel,” he said, when he 
I joined the others outside, "it looks 
as if you’re well and truly lost until 
you start remembering things 
again.” 

[ "Oh, well, I suppose there’s no 
sense in worrying, is there?” Angel 
said. 

"Yes, but we’d like to see you 
' fixed up with somewhere to stay. 
You’ve got to eat, too," Knocker 
said. 

[ "That’s great of you, boys,” 
Angel said, "but I couldn’t take 
your money like that — why, 1 
might wake up tomorrow and find 
I’d forgotten all about you, and 
then where would you be?” 

"Back where we were before we 
met you in the park,” Jimmy said. 

"Well, since you insist on being 
good-hearted — and I’m warning 
you I don’t take gifts with strings 
to them!— I’ll settle for a meal 
right now. Then, if you’ve nothing 
better to do, we’ll take a few tram 
rides round the suburbs till it gets 
dark. I might recognise my joint,” 
Angel said. 

They spent three hours riding on 
trams without covering more than 
a fraction of the territory available. 

"This isn’t getting us anywhere," 


Jimmy complained. Angel and 
Knocker admitted it wasn’t. 

"I suppose the next best thing 
to do is find Angel a bed for the 
night— without strings, of course,” 
Jimmy said. 

"That’s not going to be easy, 
Angel said. "Most landladies 
would get a bit sniffy over a female 
with nothing to show in the way 
of luggage except a couple ot 
sailors.” 

"Think nothing of it, Angel, 
Knocker said. "I have in my wallet 
the address of a broadminded land' 
lady who won’t ask anything, ex- 
cept payment in advance. Jimmy 
gave it to me, but I never thought 
I’d have occasion to use it.” 

"Yeah, well there’d better be a 
good strong lock on the door," 
Angel said. 

They went out to a select resi- 
dential where Knocker was fondly 
welcomed by the landlady. 

"I thought you hadn’t been here 
before,” Jimmy reminded Knocker. 

"We often meet after church," 
Knocker explained. 

After Angel had promised to 
obey the house rules as recited by 
the landlady — "No chuckin' bottles 
outa the windows nor fightin’ in 
the passageway” — she took posses- 
sion of her room. 

"Well, boys, this is good-night,” 
she said. "And look, you christened 
me Angel and I can’t remember 
whether I was or I wasn’t before 
the forgets got me, so for tonight 
I’m gonna be an angel — just in 
case.” 

"That’s all right with us, Angel,” 
Jimmy said. "Just you go to bed 
and have a good sleep — and don’t 
worry, because every thing will turn 
out O.K." * 
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"Gosh no, I'm not worrying,” 
Angel said. "I’m ■ not worrying 
about being lost anyway, but — ” 
"But what?” Jimmy asked. 
"Well, you see, I remember 1 
had two dozen bottles of beer, five 
bottles of whisky, and three bottles 
of gin in my wardrobe, and if I 
don’t get home soon my old man 
will be into it as sure as heck." 

Knocker and Jimmy rocked back. 
They exchanged significant glances. 

"Angel,” Knocker said, "we've 
been thinking — we just can’t leave 
you alone in this terrible locality all 
night.” 

"But I’ll be all right,” Angel 
said. "I’ll lock the door.” 

"Lust laughs at locksmiths,” 
Knocker warned. 

"No, there’s only one thing for 
it,” Jimmy said. "We've got to 
take you home.” 

"But how?” Angel asked. 

"I don’t know,” Knocker said, 
"but we’ve just got to get you home 
before your old man gets into that 
— I mean before your poor dear 
old father pines away for the loss 
of his little daughter.” 

"Don’t be silly,” Angel giggled. 
"Anyway, look, I know you've 
both been swell to me, but I’m 
tired and I wanna sleep, so can’t 
we leave it till the morning?” 
"Angel !” Jimmy sounded 
shocked. 

"We positively forbid -it!” 
Knocker said firmly. 

"Look, Angel,” Jimmy said, 
"we've done a lot for you, haven’t 
we? And we haven’t asked anything 
of you, have we ?” 

"Nope,” Angel admitted. 

"Well, please don't send us away 
with this on our consciences,” 
Jimmy pleaded. 


"Yes, Angel, if you aren’t re- 
turned safe and sound to the loving 
bosom of your family we’ll never 
cease to reproach ourselves.” 

“Okay,” Angel sighed. ”1 wish 
you hadn’t shown me that bed, 
though.” 

"Well, where do we start?” 
Jimmy asked. 

"Yeah, where do we start?” 
Knocker echoed. 

"I’ve just remembered some- 
thing,” Angel said. 

"What-, Angel — what is it? Tell 
us, quick, before you start forget- 
ting again,” Knocker roared. 

"I’ve just remembered our house 
isn’t on the beach,” Angel said. 

"Hmmm. Look, Angel,” Jimmy 
said, "there must be thousands — 
millions — of houses in Sydney do- 
ing just that — not facing the beach, 
I mean." 

"Yes, but don’t you see what I 
mean?" Angel said. "If you live in 
a place like Darlinghurst you natur- 
ally don’t expect your house to face 
a beach. But if you lived at the 
seaside and you couldn’t see the sea 
from your house that’d be one of 
the things you’d remember about 
it.” 

"Angel, I think you’ve got some- 
thing there,” Knocker said. 
"C’mon!” 

They went into town and caught 
a tram for Bondi. Ten minutes of 
running round in a taxi convinced 
Angel that there were no familiar 
landmarks there. Coogee and 
Bronte proved fruitless, too. 

The last ferry discharged them 
onto the Manly wharf. 

"You know there’s something 
familiar about this place.” 

"We’re getting hot!" Knocker 
laughed. 
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They hailed a taxi. The driver 
anced at Angel and said hello. 

"Hey, do you know her?” Jimmy 
emanded. 

"Yes, do you know me?” Angel 
ked, excitedly. 

“I don't know ya, but I’ve seen 
round,” the driver said. 

"And just what do you mean by 
that remark?” Angel demanded,, 
lacing her hands on her hips. 
"Nothin’ — nothin' at all except 
that I've just seen you round,” the 
taxi-driver explained. 

"Well, do you know where I 
live ?’’ Angel asked. 

| "Don’t you?” the driver gasped. 

"Nope,” Angel replied glumly. 

-• "I’ve seen you coming up past 
the Oval a few times,” the driver 
I said. 

I "That’ll do for a starter,” 

I Knocker said. "C’mon, Angel, hop 
in. Just take us past the place 
where you saw her coming from, 
driver. And go slow.” 
f* They drove up past the Oval and 
went slowly down a cross-street. 
Suddenly Angel gave a happy 
squeal. 

I f "This is the street! This is it! 

Turn right, driver,” she directed. 

I "Along a bit . . . No, further yet 
i . . . Stop!” 

[ Angel led the way into the 
I lounge where her father and mother 
I were sitting before the fire. 

[ "Where ’ave you been?” her 

[ mother asked. 

"I lost my memory again,” Angel 
said. 

[ "What, again?” her father 

sighed. 

"Yeah, again,” Angel said. "But 
f I haven't forgotten about the stuff 
I’ve got in my wardrobe and by 
| crikey if you’ve been at it I’ll open 


you up with the breadhn fe, so help 
me!” 

"He ain’t been at it, duck,” her 
mother assured her. "I kep’ ’im 
out of there." 

"That’s the way, Mum,” Angel 
said. "Oh, and by the way, what’s 
my name?” 

“Tessie Jordan,” her mother said. 
"Well, just call me Angel from 
now on,” Angel said. "And meet 
Knocker and Jimmy — they brought 
me home.” 

"Sit down, boys, and make your- 
self at home,” Mrs. Jordan said. 

"Yes, boys, sit down and make 
yourself at home while I open up 
my hope chest. We’re gonna have 
a party. Even Pop can be in it,” 
Angel said. 

Four hours later Knocker and 
Jimmy were on the floor. 

On their faces reposed the smile 
of ineffable peace; .even if they 
appeared to have some difficulty in 
focussing their gaze, it was obvious 
that the disability troubled them 
not at all. 

"Pash me anorra bot’l',” Knocker 
said. 

"Here y’are," said Jimnyy, rolling 
another bottle to him. 

"Where’sh Pop?" Knocker 
asked. 

" .shleep,” Jimmy said. 

"Mum?” 

"Ashleep.” 

"Angel?” 

"Ashleep too - - they’re all 
ashleep.” 

"Well, pash me anorrer bo’tT.” 
“Ya know, I been thinkin," 
Jimmy said, "chivalry’ sh a wunner- 
ful thing.” 

"Too ri’,” Knocker swore. "Shou’ 
be more of it.” 

■ Jimmy passed another bottle. 
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IN THE COUNTRY 


There was the bush-fire, and the hatred 
of his wife — a bitter, barren life. 


■JTIE alarm rang. Snow put his 
hand on the clock and stopped 
the alarm. He sat up and swung 
his legs over the side of the bed. 

There was light in the eastern 
sky. The hills over that way were 
still black as the night they were 
shedding. The air was warm and 
still. Snow looked to the south. It 
was too dark to see smoke from 


the bushfire there. It was too light 
to make out the glow from the 
flames. 

Snow went back to the bedroom. 
He said, "Come on, it’s getting 
late," 

"All right,” Ruby said. 

There’s not light enough yet to 
see where the fire is,” Snow told 


'T hope to hell it burns us out,” 
Ruby said. 

I "You’re going to keep the quar- 
I rel on, are you?” 

"Only a mongrel would say the 
things you said to me." 

Snow said, "I’ve lit the fire for 
you." He went out, through the 
kitchen again, to the garden. The 
soil of the garden was dust: The 
plants in it were dead. 

Snow went down to the fence. 
He climbed through the fence and 
started to walk across the paddock. 
The two cows turned away from 
the fence on the far side of the five 
acres. He headed them off and 


drove them through the gate into 


It was bright dawn. As Snow 
sat down to milk the first cow he 
could see smoke rise from the 
kitchen chimney. To the south he 
could see the grey haze. Somewhere 
under the haze was fire. 

The milk from the two cows 
came a quarter-way up the sides of 
the bucket. Snow put the stool and 
the bucket against the fence and 
drove the cows through the gate 
and closed it after them. 

Snow went into the house. He 
strained the milk from the bucket 
through a cloth into the big white 
jug. . 

Ruby cut the steak in the pan and 
lifted the larger portion onto a 
plate and put the plate down in 
front of Snow. She said, "You 
bloody cow,” as fat splashed on her 
arm as she lifted her portion of 
steak from the pan. She wiped her 
arm with the oven cloth. She sat 
down at the table. Then Snow stood 
up and carried his plate to the 
doorway and whistled the blue dog. 
He threw the steak to the dog. The 
cows had eaten the last stalk of 
hay and were standing against the 
fence that kept them from the rick. 
There was a definite movement of 
smoke up through the haze to the 
south. The blue dog had eaten 
the steak and now he came up to 
the step and looked at Snow. 

"I think you’re going off your 
head,” Ruby said. 

"Maybe I am.” 

"You are, and I’m not staying. 

"Pack up and go, then," Snow 
said. 

The butcher came after eight. He 
left his van on the road, and walked 
up to the homestead. Snow was 
sitting in the shade of the water 
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growled and then crouched down 
again when he saw Kirby. 

Kirby came up to the water tank. 
His eyes were red. He looked 
tired. He could smile. 

"What's the matter with you?" 
Kirby said. 

Snow said, "What d’you want, 
Kirby?” 

"I’ll give you ten for the two 
cows," Kirby said. 

"I'll keep them, thanks." 

Snow stood up. He thought he 
mrght hit Kirby. But Kirby looked 
too big to hit. 

Kirby said, "You’ve got the 
wrong idea, Snow. It’s just busi- 
ness. I’m a business man. You’ve 
got two cows there worth ten to- 
day. In a few days they’ll be worth 
four. When they die you won’t 
even get a price for the hide. You 
lose, and so do I." 

Snow wanted to get rid of Kirby 
and go into the house to tell Ruby 
he was sorry. Before he could do 
this, the truck came. Snow went to 
the house and put his head inside 
the door and shouted, "I'm going. 


Don't know when I'll be back.” 

From inside, Ruby called, "All 
right.” 

Snow walked down to the gate 
with Kirby. He climbed onto the 
back of the truck. He saw Kirby 
getting into his van. When the 
truck started, dust clouded every- 
thing from sight. 

"It looks bad,” they were saying 
in the truck. 

"No wind, so far,” Snow said. 

"Every damn stitch of grass is 
dry as a bone. Even the ground 
seems to burn. It must do. The 
fire keeps getting across the breaks." 

The fires had burnt through one 
gum forest and had crossed a low 
chain of hills. They were blazing 
through a wide section of scrub, 
working towards a second gum 
forest that extended right out to 
flat country where there were farms. 

Snow got off the truck with the 
other men and they went through 
the scrub to the control. They could 
not see the fire yet. They could 
smell it. A great volume of smoke 
rose straight into the air. The hoses 
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ion in from the engine* on the road 
Bind water was being pumped into 
^■canvas tank that fea the buckets 
lluit were passed from hand to 
hand of a chain of men that ex- 
tended deep into the scrub. 

BT One of the men at the control 
said, "We're all right here. They 
P should have sent you around the 
old road. They're short over there.” 
BT The driver of the truck said, 
Bwell, I wasn’t to know that. We’ll 
go around there, then.” 

They went back to the road and 
climbed onto the truck. 

The driver turned the truck, and 
ey went back to the crossing and 
ollow.ed the old road through the 
gum forest and on through the 
rub. Then they could really see 
the fire. It was everywhere. It 
was on both sides of the road and 
as far as they could see. 

There were two fire engines 
locking the road. A man standing 
on the road came over to the truck 
and said, "We’re in trouble here. 

want you to go back a mile and 
try to make a break. I’ll give you 
more men and send others down as 
soon as I get them." 

The driver said, "We can take 
about ten more.” 

"I’ll send twenty,” the man said. 
They can hang on somewhere.” 
He ran off into the smoke. He 
came back with ten men and said, 
’ll send the rest down as soon as 
can.” 

The ten climbed onto the back 
the truck and the driver turned 
again and they went down the road 
and stopped and they all got out. 

They cut down the sapling 
growth and burned the scrub. Other 
men came to help them. As the fire 
came closer the smoke became thick 


so that it was hard to see tire man 
in front. As the fire came closer 
the number of men working on the 
break increased. Then the break 
was almost finished and the fire was 
on them, with enough wind behind 
it to carry it across if they did not 
succeed in checking it and beating 
it down. 

They killed the fire. For a long 
time after the fire was dead they 
were still fighting. The smoke was 
as dense as ever it had been. They 
moved through the smoke, cough- 
ing, flailing, stamping, taking 
buckets of water from the man next 
in the chain and spreading the 
water over the already sodden 
ground. They cried, swore, worked, 
and they killed the fire in that 
section. 

At midday the smoke had cleared 
and they could see that the fire was 
out. Logs smouldered and chance 
sparks caught and flamed in the 
grass beyond the break and these 
fires were put out. The men ate 
sandwiches and drank tea and they 
stood in groups and smoked and 
the oldest ones compared the fire 
to others they had fought. 

It was four in the afternoon when 
Snow got down from the truck. He 
carried his tools to the gate and 
put them down and opened the 
gate. He realised that his shoulders 
and arms were lead heavy-. He 
dragged the tools through the gate- 
way, closed the gate and lifted the 
tools and carried them up the track 
to the house. 

There was no sign of life around 
the homestead. Then the blue dog 
came from behind the house and 
stood on the track, and then came 
down to meet Snow. 

Snow put the tools in the shed. 
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He dosed the shed door. He 
washed his hands and face under 
the tap, letting the water drip into 
his cupped palms until there was 
enough in them. He sat down in 
the shade of the tank and rolled 
and lit a cigarette. 

Now his eyes were sore. They 
seemed to burn. The skin of his 
face was roasted. Most likely she 
had gone. He was afraid to go and 
see. In a minute when he had fin- 
ished his smoke he would go into 
the house. It would be empty. He 
had believed there was something 
between his wife and Kirby, the 
butcher. They had quarrelled and 
he had said some bloody awful 
things to her. That was what the 
land did to a man. It sent him 
mad in the end. 

Snow butted the cigarette and 
put the butt in the pocket of his 
shirt. He went into the house. He 
went into the kitchen and went 


over to the stove. He felt the stove. I 
It was hot. He opened the door of I 
the firebox. 

Snow went around to the back 
verandah. Ruby sat in the seagrass I 
chair. Snow smiled at her. She 
smiled at him. 

Snow said, "Well, we put it out." 

"I’m glad," Ruby said. 

"We won't get burnt out, not 
this year.” 

"No,” Ruby said. "Sit down out 
here, while I go arid make you a 
cup of tea." 

'Thanks, Rube,” Snow said. He 
was not thanking her for the cup 
of tea. He sat on the edge of the 
verandah and took out the butt and 
lit it. He leaned his back against 
one of the verandah posts. Ruby 
touched his head with her hand as 
she went past him and in to the 
house to make the tea. 

Snow sat on the edge of the 
verandah and drank the tea Ruby 
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made for him. He rolled and 
ked another cigarette. It tasted 
d. He went to sleep with the 
rette hanging from his lip, and 
slept leaning against the post of 
verandah. He started to slide 
und the post and then he woke, 
■is eyes were very sore. 

Snow took the bucket and went 
own to the yard and let down the 
[iprail. He drove the cows into 
e yard and sat down and milked 
em. They gave very little milk, 
e turned them out of the yard and 
imbed the fence and started to 
ork hay from the rick over the 
ence to the cows. He kept forking 
the hay until the rick stood only the 
eight of his knees. Let them eat 
onight, and again in the morning. 
~irby could have them tomorrow. 
Snow carried the milk to the 
ouse. He strained it from the 
ucket into the big jug. Ruby said, 
Are you going to sell them to 


Kirby i" She looked right at him. 

"Tomorrow,” Snow said. He 
went and stood on the step down 
from the kitchen. There was still 
haze where the fire had been. Ruby 
stood behind him. She said, "It’s 
all fight, isn’t it?” 

"I'm glad you stayed, Rube,” 
Snow said. 

"It’d break anyone’s heart to go 
it alone,” Ruby said. 

That was a bad time for men on 
the land. There were floods in the 
winter. The next season was a 
good season. It was a better season 
than any of the old-timers could 
remember. 

Grass covered the paddocks, and 
grew up through the ashes of last 
year’s fires. Green crops stood high 
in the fields softened by rain and 
broken by the plough. The horses 
and cattle were fat and their coats 
were sleek in the sun. That was 
really a good season. 
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Hmmm! Looks like I'll have 
to make this a little stronger 
when it comes to putting it 
up again. Oh, well — we live 
and learn . . . 


Plaster's a bit on the thin side 
— too brittle. I guess a little 
putty here and here will soon 
put things right — 
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There you ore, my pel! As good 
o job as ony tradesman could 
hove done — hold anything — 


"Hello, Home Repair Service? I'd like you to come round 
once. I have a couple of little jobs for you . . ." 
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MEDICINE 

UN THE MARCH 







HjUTRIENT X, an unidentified 
iN food factor, appearing to have 
the properties of a vitamin, has 
been found to play an important 
part in the " payability” of foods, 
but in spite of its indicated im- 
portance in tomorrow's nutrition, it 
is still a puzzle to nutrition workers 
and food chemists. 

"Palatability, ” it is recognised by 
science, depends not only on the 
"taste'' of the food offered, but 
also on the need of the body for 
the food if it is eaten. 

a THERMOMETER, possessed of 
an infra-red "eye,” which - can 
"see” in the dark as well as register 
changes of heat and which has 
such potential uses as that of a 
burglar or fire alarm and a weapon 
against cancer, is the outgrowth of 
secret researches in infra-red rays 
carried on during the past four 
years at Johns Hopkins University 
in America. It can reveal in the 
dark the outline of an object ten 
to fifteen miles away and record 
the heat it is radiating. The walls 
of a building, with doors and win- 
dows, show much as they would in 
an actual photograph. The bearing 
on cancer is revealed by the pic- 


ture which can be furnished, even 
in complete darkness, of the whole 
human body, together with the in- 
tensity of the infra-red rays given 
off by living tissues of all kinds. 

A NEW penicillin-like drug ex- 
^ tracted from the red blood cells 
of rabbits and other animals is now 
under clinical trial as a weapon 
against diphtheria in several Mos_ 
cow clinics. Erythrin is the name of 
this new drug and it is the first . 
such substance extracted from 
higher animals. Diphtheria patients 

and healthy carriers of diphtheria 

germs are at present being treated 
with erythrin, which gets its name 
from the medical name for red 
blood cells, erythrocytes. 

* * * 

/-> RAND MOTHERS and great- 
' Jr grandmothers who dosed their 
family with wild ginger tea knew 
something, it would appear. The 
latest anti-biotic, or penicillin type 
of anti-germ disease remedy comes 
from wild ginger. One of the wild 
ginger anti-biotics is a colorless 
compound active against pus-form- 
ing germs. The other anti-biotic 
is a lemon-yellow acid which pos- 
sesses less anti-germ activity. 
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THE 


MEN 

WHO 

BURY 

YOU 


Without them plague and disease 
would destroy the community quickly. 


t^OME little while ago there was 
l_ a dispute in the undertaking 
industry in New South Wales. It 
lasted less than a' week, but in that 
time the undertakers’ chapels be- 
came so crowded as to be a danger 
to health, while the mortuaries of 
the big hospitals were so packed 
with corpses that they resembled a 
base hospital during the W'ar. 

The cause of the dispute was the 
same as in all industrial disputes— 
more pay and better working con- 
ditions. 

The Undertakers’ Assistants and 
Cemetery Employees (which are 
chiefly the grave-diggers) are now 
getting both. 

However, what wages would you 
require for doing such work as was 
described to me by a grave-digger 
at a Sydney cemetery ? 

"Exhumations,” he said, "are the 
worst part of the job. The last one 
we did was that of an American 


marine. All American bodies were 
then being taken from our cemetery 
to their own section in another 
cemetery. The marine was in a 
three-ply coffin which had been 
down about two years. 

“We put ropes under the coffin 
and when we lifted, the coffin fell 
to pieces. It was our job to get the 
body, not the coffin: and my mate 
and I had to get down into the 
grave and bring up the uncovered 
body. Since it was a long time since 
the body had been buried, the job 
was repulsive, even to men who are 
more or less accustomed to such 
tasks.” 

Another grave-digger had a 
somewhat similar experience. "With 
the three-ply or five-ply wood 
they use,” he said, "there is 
always the chance of pulling out 
the casket during an exhumation 
and leaving the body in the grave. 
This has happened to me. When 
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hauled the empty casket to the 
p the manager said he would not 
fnpel us to do anything, and 
ould leave matters in our own 

"Being an experienced man, I 
imped into the grave to see how 
He body could be moved. I found 
was in a bad way, We had to 
cover it piece by piece, and turn- 
ing the coffin bottom-side up, we 
laced the remains in and covered 
them with clay. It was then put in a 
fresh grave.” 

I When such a day’s work was 
'nished, there was no hot shower, 
no disinfectant, no drying room. 
There was one small wash-hand 
basin. For a normal working week 
the grave-digger gets a little over 
£6, and no amenities, although he 
is the man whose work makes them 
[ most necessary. - 

l Grave-digging is a skilled occu- 
\ pation. The newcomer to the trade 
I is placed in charge of an experi- 
en ced digger. It usually takes him 
f three to six months to become pro- 
t ficient, to know how to guard 
l against the dangers of being 
( trapped by a collapsing grave, to 
j know how to set the wooden up- 
rights, and where, according to the 
religious ceremony, the earth should 
be placed at the graveside. 

It was not only the gravediggers 
who were parties to the dispute. 
There were the transformer opera- 
tors at the crematoriums, the men 
who prepare the furnaces to re- 
ceive the coffin, carry out the 
cremation, and have the furnaces 
ready to carry out the next crema- 
tion. . 

Theirs is a straightforward job 
when an ordinary wooden casket is 
being handled, but it is often diffi- 


cult when a tin-lined casket goes 
into the furnace. These tin-lined 
caskets usually come by rail trom 
the country, or have to be utilised 
in cases where the body has not 
been discovered until decomposition 
has set in. 

Such coffin is placed in the furn- 
ace, and the transformer operator 
waits until the lining gets hot 
enough to be workable. Then it is 
taken out through a door about 15 
inches square at the back of the 
furnace. The usual lining is cutin 
four pieces, and is net often diffi- 
cult to handle. But with those 
made in one piece it is often un- 
avoidable that portion of the 
corpse is brought away with the 
red-hot iron. . . 

When the lining is removed it is 
placed in another furnace, con- 
structed to deal with all the metals 
from the coffin. In removing a 
stubborn lining the operators are 
exposed to terrific heat for long 
periods. : , , 

If you have ever wondered why 
you never see smoke coming from 
a crematorium, here is the answer. 

It is another part of the operators 
job to see that all smoke is elimin- 
ated. All the furnaces are fitted 
with ports that regulate the amount 
of draught going into the furnace. 
When the coffin is first placed in 
the furnace there is a pall of black 
smoke, and by a skilful manipula- 
tion of the ports the smoke is actu- 
ally burnt before it goes up and 
mixes with the atmosphere. And 
if they allow too much cold air or 
oxyge'n to go in, the temperature 
would be lost, and it is possible that 
bricks would split and partially de- 
stroy the furnace. 

Like the grave-diggers, the trans- 
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former operators are paid a little 
over £6 a week. 

In a somewhat higher salaried 
group are the undertakers' assis- 
tants. They are paid about £7 a 
week with an extra five shillings for 
every over-date (dead more than 
three days) or vermin-infested 
body. All they could hope for from 
the strike was a little more pay. 
They realised that little could be 
done to improve the conditions 
under which their work has to be 
carried out. 

One assistant relates how he was 
called to a city residential where a 
body had lain a week. A formalin 
mask gave a little protection against 
the terrible strench, but there was 
nothing to guard the vision against 
the unbelievable squalor of the 
room with the walls, floor, ceiling, 
even the mirror, a moving, writhing 
mass of grey vermin. Wine and 
methylated spirit bottles were lying 
around. The undertakers’ assistant 
had to go through with the business 
of getting the corpse into condition 
to be removed. 

Then there is another assistant 
who only the other day had to pre- 
pare a corpse which had been fished 
from the harbor after being im- 
mersed for a fortnight. 

Still another used a quart of for- 
malin in a vain effort to kill the 
stench from a body in the scrub 
which had been preyed upon by 
flies and ants for at least three 
w'eeks. 

The normal events associated 
with our departure from this mor- 
tal coil do not provide any undue 
unpleasantness for the men who 
bury us: and more than one under- 
taker’s assistant has said that he 
believes much of the so-called "un- 


pleasantness” associated with nat- 
ural death is due to some emotional 
mix-up in the minds of people. 

"I can’t imagine it is a pleasant 
thing for people to be associated 
with the bodies of their own dead 
friends or relatives, ’ he said, "but 
that is not because of death itself, 
but because they’re naturally upset 
because of losing somebody. I'd say 
that, when you begin in this busi- 
ness, you find normal deaths are 
more eerie — I think that’s the word 
— than physically unpleasant. But 
as you get used to the idea of asso- 
ciating with death, you come to 
regard your contact with bodies as 
normal. The trouble is, that there 
are any number of cases you have 
to deal with which are not nor- 
mal — people who die from certain 
diseases, people who have been 
dead for some time, and so on. 
And quite frankly, those cases are 
one that no man can become accus- 
tomed to, no matter how hard- 
bitten he thinks he is. I wouldn't 
care to think that any man could 
be indifferent to some of the things 

"Why do you do it?” I asked. 

He shrugged. "A man does his 
job, I guess, and takes the good 
and the bad as they come. Why 
does any man do any job?” 

All these men who work in the 
cemeteries, in the crematoriums, 
who work on the bodies of the 
dead and long dead are doing an 
essential job for the community. 
The reason any one of them chose 
such a business, or maybe was com- 
pelled to take it, is purely his own 
affair. 

But how many of us would be 
piepared to do any of their jobs at 
twice the pay they get ? 
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As Kid to R. WILKES HUNTER They were “ * »1 J 

by WALTER NASH blown up, but that didn t save deatn. 


T WAS on the spot when assassins 
1 threw their bomb at the gover- 
nor, and I saw it all. 

These days when similar occur- 
rences are almost daily practice in 
the Middle East, I recall what I 
saw of the explosion, the wreckage 
it caused, the human agony which 
followed, and the futility of it all — 
foi at the cost of life and property, 
it did exactly nothing to further the 
cause. 

These facts will he equally true 
. of bombings in Palestine and else- 
where, whether the bombardier’s 
aim is a train or a highly-placed 
official. However, back to my own 
bombing, a pretty good picture of 
what happens every time. 

The few European residents of 
Shameen, Canton, China, were 
strolling around the sea wall in- 
haling what little cool air there was 
and at the same time exchanging 
greetings with each other. As 1 
strolled along I caught a few words 
of their conversation. They were 
French, there was little doubt about 
that from their rapid mode of 
speech and gesticulations. 


Reaching the Victoria Hotel, I 
thought I would ease my thirst, 
which was abnormal for this time 
of the day. The hotel was buzzing 
with activity. The Governor of 
Saigon and his entourage were 
visiting the island, for the purpose 
of paying their respects to the 
French residents. 

I caught a glimpse of Mr. 
Farmer, the proprietor, and called 
him over. 

"You seem to be having a busy 
time this evening,” I said. 

"There is no doubt about that,” 
he replied. "My staff is hardly 
large enough to cope with it. I’ve 
had to arrange for one hundred and 
fifty guests for dinner, and you 
know how difficult it is to supply 
food for such a number at short 
notice on a mud-bank like this 
island.” 

"I understand that the Governor 
has had his life threatened in 
Saigon,” I remarked anxiously. "I 
suppose he will be well guarded 
here?” 

"No,” he replied, "he was 
offered protection by the British 
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Consul because of that threat, but 
he has refused the Consul’s offer. 

"Come on,” he took my arm. 
"Let’s have a look at the dining 
pK>m.” 

There was a huge table running 
the whole length of the room 
within six feet of the spacious 
opened windows of the frontage.. 
The clean white cloths were decor- 
ated with ribbons representing the 
French national colors, and the 
glasses resting on the table were 
similarly decorated. 

I returned to the lounge, quaffed 
my drink and left for my home, 
which was situated at the rear of 
the hotel. 

As we were about to commence 
dinner, we were suddenly rocked in 
our chairs by a terrific explosion. All 
hell was let loose, windows shat- 
tered and it seemed as if the whole 
house shook to its foundations. 

I rushed from the house. People 
were running in all directions. 

"What has happened?” I asked. 

"Bomb explosion in the hotel,” 
was the curt reply. 

I raced towards the hotel. From 
the huge windows, a flood of 
powerful electric light splashed 
across the avenue pavement. Then 
I was gazing through the window 
at a scene of destruction and con- 
fusion. Directly facing me at the 
table were two men leaning against 
each other, with forks buried in 
their faces! Across the chest of one 
a fine display of decorations and 
orders were being slowly darkened 
by the blood of the facial wounds. 
Wine glasses, tumblers, and china- 
ware were in fragments, strewn 
everywhere. Flags were blown from 
the walls. Chairs, some broken, 
were scattered about among what 


looked like blood-soaked heaps of 
rag. 

The figures at the table did not 
move. They were both dead. 

Pushing my way into the ro-'m, . 
snatched up a table cloth and threw 
it over the heads of the medal be- 
ribboned corpses, and turned away 
sickened. As I did so my foot 
slipped. I looked down, at a bundle 
of clothes on the floor, half under 
the table: the body of a woman. 
Blood seeped from a gaping wound 
at the back of her head. 

Willing helpers were soon com- 
ing from all directions. Guests, 
their white dress jackets stained 
with blood, and many with blood 
streaming from faces and hands 
cut by flying debris from the table 
and fragments of the bomb, went 
to work. I helped drag and carry 
the wounded and. dead clear of the 
debris to the lounge and fresh air. 
Doctors arrived to give medical aid 
until the arrival of the stretchers 
and ambulances. 

One of the guests, a grey-haired 
old lady, stopped one of the doc- 
tors and, looking anxiously into 
his face, asked: 

"Doctor, where is my daughter?” 

The doctor, with sympathy in 
his voice, replied, “Over there, 
madame,” pointing in the direction 
of the dining room. 

She walked forward and stopped 
at the bundle of clothes that I had 
previously inspected. She collapsed. 
People rushed to her assistance. 
After a few seconds she revived. 
Looking again at her daughter, she 
said in a quiet whisper: 

"I can do nothing for you, my 
dear, but I will help the others!” 
and immediately mingled with the 
helpers. 
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Later we learned what had hap- 
pened. The Governor’s life had 
previously been threatened, but 
little notice had been taken of the 
threat. 

The Governor, his Aide-de-camp 
and the guests were seated at the 
dining table, watching the hotel's 
white-coated boys serving the first 
course. As dinner was about to 
commence a leather bag was thrown 
through the open window and 
landed on the table in front of the 
two be-ribboned guests I had seen 
when I first arrived. 

As the bag landed the Aide-de- 
camp leaped to his feet. 

"It’s a bomb!" he shouted. "Get 
under the table!” 

Some of the guests, including the 
Governor rushed for safety. 

The Aide-de-camp had jumped 
up and raced outside. He followed 
a running man, who went towards 
the docks. Behind him the ex- 
plosion thundered, and blast 
showered broken window glass out 
on to the street. The assassin 
paused, jerking a pistol from his 
clothes and fired twice back at his 

E ursuer. The Aide-de-camp drew 
is own revolver. 

The assassin raced down towards 
the iron gate leading from the 
Shameen to the French bridge. The 
gate was locked. 

The Aide-de-camp emptied his 
revolver into the shadows beyond 
the bridge and ran back towards 
the hotel. 

Two days later a report was pub- 
lished in the local daily Canton 
Gazette, edited by a foreigner, to 
the effect that the perpetrator of the 
bomb outrage was a Chinese. This 
report, written without verification 
or proof of any nature, was looked 


upon by the Chinese as an insult. 

Whoever was responsible for the 
report committed a serious blunder, 
helping to fan the flame of racial 
hatred which had long laid dor- 
mant in the Chinese against the 
foreigner. 

Presently it was noticeable that 
the Chinese River Police were un- 
usually active in patrolling certain 
portions of the river which previ- 
ously they had not been interested 
in. At all times of the day patrols 
could be seen dragging under 
wharves and jetties. 

A few days later a body was dis- 
covered in the vicinity of Dutch 
Folly, a protruding piece of land 
jutting into the Pearl River. It 
proved to be that of an Annamite. 
The body was taken to the morgue 
where it was searched, the result 
being that four rounds of pistol 
ammunition were found, which 
corresponded with the empty cylin- 
ders found on the Shameen the 
morning after the outrage. Here 
was the criminal ... an Annamite. 

This was the body of the person 
who had shadowed the Governor 
from Saigon to Canton. He had 
failed in his well-conceived plan of 
assassination, but had been respon- 
sible for the deaths of seven inno- 
cent people and the maiming for 
life of twenty others. 

The hotel dining room still bears 
evidence of the incident which the 
proprietor, until the outbreak of 
war, took an interest in describing 
to tourists and boarders. The ceil- 
ing is chipped, and the walls pitted 
with fragments. And there are 
seven quiet graves in the Shameen 
as a monument to the Governor of 
Saigon . . . who didn’t need pro- 
tection. 
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VICTIMS 


The Crown Solicitor’s dinner cost two million pounds that night. 


GEORGE FARWELL 

ATR. GURNER was suddenly in a 
great hurry to go home. He 
swept the most pressing documents 
into his bag, reached for his top 
hat, bustled out of the office only 
to be accosted by two resolute 
gentlemen wearing American 
tweeds. His escape was cut off. 

"You the Crown Solicitor?” 
"Afraid I can’t see you now.” 
"We won't detain you long. My 
name’s Blanchard, United States 
Consul. My friend here’s got in- 
formation to lay against the captain 
of the Shenandoah. I want her re- 
strained from sailing.” 

’Tve got to get home,” said Mr. 
Gurner. "I've got to get home for 
dinner." 

"Let me remind you, Mr. Gurner, 
my country’s at war. This is a rebel 
ship . . . preying on United States 
vessels. You’ve repaired her here, 
given her supplies. Now we’ve 
gotten proof Australians have 
joined her crew. That, I guess, 
constitutes a breach of international 


law. You've got to stop her put- 
ting to sea tomorrow." 

"Why come to me?” said Gurner 
desperately. "See a magistrate.” 

• That dinner was to cost the Brit- 
ish Government $6,303,039 — which 
is £Al,969,699 at today’s rate of 
exchange. 

The trouble began when, on 
January 25, 1865, a mysterious ship 
sailed into Hobson’s Bay, flying a 
flag Melbourne had never seen be- 
fore, a white ensign with a St. 
George's cross and stars; emblem of 
the Confederate States of America. 

Several United States freighters, 
lying at anchor, struck their colors, 
prepared to put to sea. But the 
C.S.S. Shenandoah, whose notoriety 
had preceded her, did not show 
fight. 

But Melbourne’s welcome was 
by no means neutral. The Shenan- 
doah' s sensational arrival split the 
city into two hostile camps. Society 
leaders, as a gesture of sympathy 
towards the Southern aristocracy 
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ighting for its lost privileges and 
plantations, invited the officers to 
fells, soirees, receptions, picnics. 

The under-privileged condemned 
;hese smart, grey-uniformed officers 
as dangerous swashbucklers who 
wanted to restore the slave regime 
Ibraham Lincoln was struggling to 
Ibolish. "A gang of respectable 
birates,” thundered the Age. 

Ignoring the political sympathies 
of the "quality” and their own 
private social encounters with Con- 
federate officers, government offi- 
cers balanced the tight-rope of in- 
Bjtemational procedure. The code of . 
warfare allowed neutral states to 
aid foreign warships, so long as 
they supplied neither weapons nor 
crew, and packed them off as soon 
as they were seaworthy. Blanchard, 
not unnaturally, wanted to stop 
even this limited assistance. 

The Shenandoah, he insisted, was 
not entitled to belligerent rights, 
for she had sailed from Britain 
under a false name, colors and 
papers; Waddell was not legally 
skipper, having signed on, as a 
member of the crew, under another 
name. 

Further, the man-o-war had never 
entered a Confederate port. She 
was, in fact, a pirate, and should be 
confiscated. 

"Her vocation is not to fight,” 
wrote the Age, "but to plunder.” 

The Governor, advised by 
Attorney - General Higginbotham, 
told Blanchard that, whatever the 
Shenandoah’s previous record, he 
was bound to treat her as a ship of 
war belonging to a belligerent 
power. 

Then information leaked out that 
Waddell, alarmed by the desertion 
of 40-odd seamen, was trying to get 


Australian recruits for the crew. 

A guarded advertisement ap- 
peared in the Argus, wanting "two 
or three respectable young men to 
be generally useful to travel up new 
country.” Among those who an- 
swered was one George Kennedy. 
Interviewed by the advertiser, a Mr. 
Powell of 125 Flinders Lane, he 
was asked if he knew anything 
about big guns. 

"Why, yes,” he said. 'Tve seen 
military service. I’m still a sergeant 
in the Volunteers.” 

While he was there several other 
young men came in, signed papers 
and went off to the docks. Kennedy 
slipped away and dropped into the 
police department. Immediately 
warrants were issued for the arrest 
of Powell and his unnamed associ- 
ate. 

A strong detachment of police, 
armed with carbines, was sent off 
to the slip at Williamstown with 
authority to search the cruiser. 
Captain Waddell refused to allow 
anyone on board. 

When the police insisted on 
searching, Waddell shouted angrily: 
"I’ll fight my ship rather than per- 
mit it.” Claiming that the deck of 
a warship was inviolable, he 
ordered them away. 

That night the water police came 
into action, keeping the Shenandoah 
under observation. They saw four 
stealthy shadows drop over the side. 
One evaded arrest by declaring him- 
self an American citizen; another, 
a fifteen-year-old boy, by proving 
himself under age. The remaining 
two were sent to gaol. 

Then more disturbing informa- 
tion sent the United States Consul 
hurrying down to Mr. Gutner’s 
Crown Lav- Office. The Govern- 
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ment had become alarmed by 
sharpened popular criticism, now 
having repercussions across in 
Whitehall, and ordered the Shenan- 
doah to leave within 24 hours, 
Blanchard was overjoyed, believ- 
ing the Government would be 
forced to seize the ship for failing 
to obey the order. She was still on 
the slip, had no coal nor provisions, 
was 42 men short of an adequate 
On the afternoon of February 1 7, 
his ship thundered down off the 
slip. Men volunteered to coal her • 
and load provisions all night. 
Forty-two Australian adventurers 
were said to have signed the ship's 
articles, carrying orders to report to 
a secret rendezvous before daylight. 

Baffled by Gurner’s preoccupa- 
tion with his stomach needs, Blan- 
chard began a frantic but fruitless 
search for a magistrate. 

The facts, subsequently confirmed 
by an international court of inquiry 
at Geneva, were these: 

Before engineering the civil war, 
the Confederates had commissioned 
the building of three ships in Glas- 
gow, the Alabama, Florida and 
Shenandoah. First to be launched 
was the C.S.S. Alabama. 

The Florida was also launched 
and building continued of the 
Shenandoah (or the Sea King, as 
she was officially known in the 
Glasgow shipyards). 

In 1864, two years after the 
start of the war, the Sea King 
sailed from Liverpool under the 
British flag. She was registered as 
a coaler bound for India. At Ma- 
diera the British coaler, Sea King, 
became the roving armed cruiser 
Shenandoah. 

To follow the fortunes of the 
Shenandoah, she slipped out of 


Melbourne next morning before I 
daylight, with Blanchard still vainly 
protesting. 

The unflagging Age still de- 
manded Government intervention, 
saying, "It will be quite unnecessary 
to bring round a ship of the Aus- 
tralian squadron. We would back 
Mr. Verdon’s raft, with a single 
gun and a dozen Williamstown 
Volunteers, to put the Shenandoah. 
chronometers and all, under water 
in less than 20 minutes.” 

As it happened, Waddell's 
cruiser made the best of her free- 
dom and inside four months de- 
stroyed 30 American whalers, a 
feat of arms which succeeded in 
doubling the world price of sperm 
oil. On June 28, 1865, she sighted 
a fleet of 10 whalers in the Behring 
Sea, sailed in among them flying 
tire Stars and Stripes. One whaler, 
joyously hailing a friendly ship! 
sent a whaleboat across, asked for 
the loan of a carpenter for repairs. 

Captain Waddell, olcfstyle 
Southern officer and gentleman, ran 
up the Confederate flag, opened 
fire. Of the 10. whalers only two 
remained afloat, and those only be- 
cause Waddell needed accommoda- 
tion for his prisoners. 

The Shenandoah, having . no 
country to return to, remained at 
sea until all supplies were gone, 
then sailed for England and sur- 
render. 

The British Government handed 
her over to the United States Con- 
sul, a poor substitute for her tally 
of 38 ships beneath the ocean. Of 
the $19,077,978 damages Britain 
had to pay, no less than $6,303,039 
represented the career of the 
Shenandoah. I wonder if Mr. 
Gurner ever read that bill ? 
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"l didn't see her in time to ignore her." 
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Plan jpA 

THE Home OF TODflV (no. 31) 

PREPARED BY W. WSISON SHARP, A.U.I.A. 

When building restrictions ore eased, and materials supply im- 
proves so that something more than the absolute minimum can be 
attempted, the effect of modern living on Australian home plans will 
become more evident. All over the world there has been a move 
towards more outdoor living, and in most parts of the Commonwealth 
a kindly climate mokes this more practicable than in most countries. 

The idea of a living room opening on to a terrace is not new, 
but It is becoming more acceptable to a greater number of people 
every day. On the plan on this page the idea is developed a step fur- 
ther by the use of an intermediate entrance court. This is divided 
from the terrace by the entrance door and a wall composed entirely 
of glass, so that, although the court is small, an air of spaciousness 
is achieved. ( Continued on page 68) 
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Connecting the living and dining rooms, this court is for more 
useful than an entrance hall and could be utilised for a variety ot 
purposes. With tiled or paved floor it follows the Italian and Southern 
French plan, and becomes a pleasantly cool place on hot days. The 
living room adjoining is divided from the terrace by o long line 
of windows and a flower box. 

The plan is of a two-bedroom house, each bedroom designed to 
accommodate two beds and each with its built-in wardrobe. Cupboard 
space is a special feature, as there is o coat and linen cupboard 
placed so that it will be handy to both the bathroom and the en- 
trance door, and an additional towel cupboard in the bathroom, as 
well as the built-in wardrobes. The kitchen is also well fitted up 
with cupboards, arranged to facilitate the functions of the room. 
As well as a communicating door between kitchen and dining room, 
there is a sliding service panel. 

For a small home there is considerably more entertaining oreo than 
usual, even without the outdoor terrace. The house has been planned 
for a sloping piece of ground, and for this reason is quite narrow 

The minimum frontage required to accommodate this house is 
40 feet. If the fall of the land is from front to back, or vice versa, 
instead of across, the house could be placed the other way, in which 
case it would require a frontage of 60 feet. At the rate of £150 pet 
square, the building cost would be £1950. 
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The A.M.P. Society has helped many thousands of 
people throughout Australia to acquire homes by easy 
regular monthly payments over a term of years 
homes of which they are justly proud. 

There is no charge for valuation or for the preparation of 
mortgage deeds. These costs are borne by the Society. 
Before fating an, steps fo tui/d or tuy, ast the nearest office 
of the A.M.P. Society for full particulars. 

A.M.P. SOCIETY 

AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY 

Security Through Co-operat/or, 

HEAD OFFICE: 87 PITT STREET, SYDNEY 



Any form of ballet from music-holl to Russian, from three-minute numbers 
to three hours of choreography, demands physical perfection, both in con- 
stitution and to the eye. These girls worry least about their beauty — their 
audiences do that. But they have to be sound in wind and limb, and able 
to take it. What goes on during the show is enough to tire out for a week 
almost anybody who is in the stalls: but the dancers do twenty times that 
much physical work in rehearsal and practice exercises. Among the lower- 
paid of Hollywood's girls, ballet dancers, who never get so much os a credit 
line, are the hardest worked, while they're working. 


The boring repetition of hard exercise 
gives bal’et girls glamor on the stage. 


This is just exercise to improve poise ond posture— early io o dancer's life 
she learns that only stead, exercise con keep what she ha. and 'mpr=». i on 
her gracefulness — no poise or pose is „.r regarded as perfect; no supple- 
ness will stay unless tireless exercise keeps it. 
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Mi Hi 


A simple gesture of the hand may mar an otherwise flawless performance. 
Every tilt of the finger and angle of the hand helps to keep the harmony of 
the movement. Right: The ballet master tells these girls, "You must leorn 
perfection by doing this exercise over and' over again — but you must never 
look os though you do it automatically." 



Above, left: The bollet moster should hove reason to look pleased, but he 
does not. Sure, the last routine was perfect— but there's another one to 
be tackled now. This is hard work, and serious. Below, left: Costumed and 
ready for the audience, the girls show only easy grace of movement and, 
incidentally, top-grade team work. 


Above: This is only one girl and a mirror. Jane Harker, taking off her 
ballet shoes after a tiring performance, relaxes at last—until rehearsal in 
the morning. Her pose in this picture is reminiscent of the famous painting 
of Degas. 
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Problem of the Month 

A businessman was touring one of his smaller sales ter- 
ritories when he became ill. The town in which he was 
stricken was so small that it didn’t possess a doctor, and 
the nearest doctors were in two cities some distance away. 

His secretary immediately communicated with both of 
the cities to get doctors on the way with all possible speed, 
and was told that a doctor would leave both cities in 
exactly one hour. 

The doctor from the nearer city left in a plane that 
travelled at 225 miles per hour all the way, and the doctor 
from the other city left in a plane that travelled at 200 
miles per hour all the way. 

The slower of the two planes arrived at the town in. 
which the man lay ill 16 minutes after the other plane. 

How far from the small town were the two cities? 


Answer 
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LONG COMPLETE STORY 




p e n t a n c e 


of WE MAH 


BROWNING THOMPSON 
He was strong and secure, but she 
brought him to his knees in ruins. 


'THE reading lamp spilled a pool 
of light over the leather-topped 
desk and caught the sheen of Jan- 
ice's hair as she bent over the 
pages of manuscript. 

Across the parquet polish another 
lamp threw up the haggard hollows 


in the Professor’s gaunt face. When 
Janice looked up at him, she 
blinked her eyes quickly, and then 
rubbed them with her fingers. The 
old man’s head looked almost like 
a skull. 

In the room only the ticking of 
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the clock, loud as hammer beats, 
broke the solid silence. Janice 
shook her head and pushed the 
honey-colored curls back with her 
fingers. She stood up and stretched, 
and her body was beautiful. 

Professor Shamus looked up. 
‘'Tired?” he asked. The voice was 
thin and weary. 

"Yes, I’m tired,” she said. "So 
are you. We ought to leave this 
alone.” 

"We have to finish it,” he said. 

Janice crossed to a polished wood 
filing cabinet and pulled open a 
drawer. She took out the flat flask 
of whisky and poured two fingers 
into a glass and swallowed it neat 
while he watched her. He opened 
his lips and closed them again 
without making any sound. 

The girl drew a deep breath, 
held it for a moment, and breathed 
out. He got up and came over to 
her. 

"Listen, my dear,” he said, "that 
won't help you. When you're that 
tired you should stop.” 

"We’ve got to get it done,” she 
said, "or else — ” She broke off. 

"Or else I’ll die before it’s fin- 
ished, eh?” He chuckled deeply. 
"That’s what you’re thinking, isn't 
it, eh?” 

She put the bottle slowly back in 
the cabinet and pushed the drawer 
closed. 

"Don’t worry about me,” she 
said. "All my life I’ve done what 
had to be done. I’ve never let up 
until I finished — never. When I 
was twelve my father said I was 
fourteen and sent me to work in a 
cafe kitchen, and I studied when 
my eyes were dropping out. I took 
cocaine to get strength to do my 
University exams — and I did them, 


and the drug didn’t get hold ol 

He patted her shoulder. "I know, 
I know,” he said; "but now the 
necessity is past.. . .’’ 

"Necessity is never past as long 
as I live," she said fiercely. "You’re 
famous and honored; I'm only your 
secretary. But I'm going to be fa- 
mous and honored ...” 

"Fame is a farce," he said. 
"There's no such thing as fame.” 
She walked back to her desk and 
sat down. 

"No such thing as fame? What 
about the Paris Convention, when 
they sent a plane across the world 
to take you over there to talk for 
just half an hour? You had one 
fact the whole world wanted — they 
came to you for it — isn’t that 
fame?” 

He shook his head. "There are 
two hundred million people in the 
world — I don’t suppose two thou- 
sand of them want me, or even 
know my name. Don't chase fame,” 
he said; "just be happy.” 

Janice got up from her chair and 
leaned against the desk, lighting a 
cigarette. She puffed a stream of 
smoke into the beam of light from 
the reading lamp and watched it 
hang in the still air. 

"Some people are hurt by being 
poor, and they break their health 
for the sake of getting rich,” she 
said. "I have been stung from 
babyhood by the thought that I 
don’t mean anything to anybody: 
I’m going- to even it up by being 
famous."- 

Professor Shamus said, "Just be 
yourself, and be happy.” 

She ignored him. "Nobody’s 
ever wanted me,” she said. "My 
own father used me as a slavey; my 
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lother hated me; the boys in the 
•staurant made their dates with 
other waitresses; the students at the 
University never asked me for car- 
|rides — ” 

"They were probably afraid of 
u,” the Professor said. "You’re 
rather frightening person, you 
know, especially now. You’re cold, 
haughty, unapproachable ...” 

F She laughed and stubbed out the 
'^cigarette. "I want to be liked, ad- 
, mired, chased after,” she said. She 

! beat the papers on the desk with 
the back of her hand. "I want to 
be like this woman — powerful and 
■famous.” 

'• She sat down over the manuscript 
again, and read its title in a low, 

F slow, dreamy voice: "The Love of 
I Delilah,” she read, and after a 
f pause the sub-title: "A translation 
I of a newly-discovered manuscript 
[ from the Sinai Peninsula, by Pro- 
I fessor Albert Shamus.” 

"See,” she said. "A new manu- 
[ script — a new translation. That’s 
your fame." 

"If we finish it," he said. 
"You’re so busy wanting to be an- 
other Delilah that we’re wasting 
precious time." 

Janice went over and put her 
hand on his shoulder. "I’m so 
sorry,” she said, "to be crying about 
myself to you. Why don’t you deal 
sternly with me?" 

"I understand how you feel,” he 
said, "because I used to feel that 
way myself. I got over it, and I 
think you will, too. Never take 
yourself too lightly, my dear; but 
never take your moods too seri- 
ously,” he said. "Besides, I’m so 
eager to get this work over and 
done with that I am working you 
too hard. Let’s finish now.” 


Janice lit another cigarette. "It’s 
only half-past-eight," she said; "we 
could work for quite a while yet. I 
feel marvellous again now." 

"Ah, the whisky," he muttered, 
and she retorted quickly, "No, Pro- 
fessor — your patience, I think.” 
"Well,” he said, "my patience 
will wait till tomorrow to see what 
happens next in this new tale of 
ours. Now off yvith you.” 

Janice gathered up the papers 
and slipped them into a manuscript 
case. "I’ll take my copy and read 
it through at home,” she said. “I’ll 
relax and read it in bed; that will 
save a bit of time tomorrow.” 

He walked with her to the big 
front door and watched her run 
down to the pavement. I wish 
you’d go out and enjoy yourself 
tonight,” he said, "go and have a 
good time.” 

Janice waved her hand without 
looking round, and stepped into her 
little car. Professor Shamus watched 
until the tail-light swung out of 
sight. Then he went slowly back to 
his study, to the important new 
manuscript that must be rendered 
into English. 

Janice propped herself up com- 
fortably in bed with a glass of 
whisky and cigarettes on the bed- 
side table and began to read 
through the finally revised first 
pages of "The Love of Delilah.” 
... It happened that in the val- 
ley of Sorek there lived a woman of 
joy whose bidding all men did . . . 

She let the words run before her 
eyes again and again, and she let 
her mind run back — back to her 
father, the first man she had known, 
who cuffed her over the head when 
she cried her baby tears; she re- 
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membered the men who came into 
the greasy little restaurant where 
she worked as a child; and she re- 
membered the fresh young Univer- 
sity student who took it for granted 
that because he bought her two 
glasses of beer she would be his 
mistress . . . You had to do things 
the way men wanted them, if you 
were going to be popular, but once 
it had been different — there had 
been a woman . . . She read again: 

... It happened that in the val- 
ley of Sorek there was a woman of 
joy whose bidding all men did . . . 

She read on, through the story 
of Delilah: of Samson, the strong 
man, whose enemies could not bind 
him with flax, who burned the corn 
of the Philistines with firebrands 
tied to foxes’ tails, and who car- 
ried away the gates of the city. 

She read: 

. . . So the leaders came to Deli- 
lah and said, Frightening and ter- 
rible is this strong man; death and 
destruction walk with him in our 
land. Entice him, and discover from 
him what his weaknesses may be, 
that we may trap him . . . 

The manuscript went on with 
the story. It told what the Bible 
story had never told, of the cun- 
ning coquetry that had brought 
Samson slowly to Delilah’s house, 
and of the great love Samson had 
found for the beautiful wanton of 
Sorek. 

. . . Let us leave this valley and 
this country, Samson said, and go to 
a place where ' we may know 
nothing except each other, and 
abounding love. But Delilah asked, 
Are you the strong man, to protect 
me in a strange land? And Samson 
laughed ana said, I am strong 
enough to protect you against the 


beasts of the field and against the 
armies of men, and I am strong 
enough to carry you away by force. 
But Delilah asked, What is your 
strength? And Samson said, My 
strength is my own,, but it cannot 
prevail against love such as my love 
for you . . . 

Janice sipped her whisky and 
smiled. One day, she thought. .1 , 
man would speak to her like that, I 
She wondered who it would be- 
but among the men she knew there I 
were few enough likely to be strong 
men or lovers. The cloistered, 
wizened-up life of books brought | 
her to men emasculated by much I 
reading, and their friends. Only 
very seldom did she meet men like 
Leslie — Leslie who said, "I’ll ring 
you up one day, if I may" — anti 
failed to keep his word. 

She finished the whisky and lit 
a cigarette, and went back to her ] 
reading: 

. . . And Samson sought to kiss 
Delilah, but she repulsed him and 
said, How can I accept the kiss of 
a man who does not trust me? And 
Samson went away bitterly. 

But be came again, and sought 
to kiss her, and she turned her face 
away from him and said, Tell me 
that you trust me, and tell me what 
makes you strong, so that 1 shall 
know you can protect me, and then 
1 shall be yours. 

And Samson said, Never has my 
hair been clipped from the day of 
my birth; and for that reason I am 
sltong. So Delilah twined her long 
fingers in Samson’s hair and drew 
him down upon the couch, and he 
loved the woman of Sorek that 
night . . . 

Janice got out of bed and poured 
herself another whisky with hands 
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that trembled. She drank it stand- 
ing on the fleecy rug in front of 
the cheval mirror in her dressing 
[able, and she looked in the mirror 
and saw, in the gauzy pyjamas, a 
very desirable young woman. 

She put the empty glass on the 
dressing table and went over to the 
cd. She stood looking down at 
the manuscript, biting her lips in 
thought. She glanced at the tele- 
hone and at her watch. It was 
only ten o'clock now. She was 
tired, but she couldn’t sleep. She 
was awake, but she couldn t read 
any more. 

She picked up the telephone 
iquickly and dialled a number she 
had never used before. She had 
never used it, but she had remem- 
bered it, ever since that day when 
she had met Leslie for the only 
time, and he had said, "I’ll ring 
you up one day, if I may.’’ 

She had been sure then that he 
would; that very soon she would 
mean something to somebody — to 
him. She had found his name in 
the telephone book and had memo- 
rised the number, because one day 
she would need it. She finished 
dialling it and listened to the burr- 
ing of the telephone; when she 
knew it was ringing at his place, 
she felt a little foolish, and won- 
dered if she should put the tele- 
phone down before he answered. 

"You won’t remember me,” she 
said softly, and gave her name. 

"Oh, indeed I remember you. 
I'm very glad indeed to hear from 
you,” he said. 

A little careless because of what 
she had drunk she said, "Indeed,” 
and he laughed. "Yes, I know 1 
use the word too much," he said. 
"Why did you ring me up?” 


"Because you didn't ring me,’ 
she told him, "and I thought you 
might have lost my number.” 

"It’s not too late for supper 
somewhere . . he suggested, 

”1 have to go to work tomor- 
row," she said. 

"Oh, I wouldn't keep you out 
past midnight,” he reassured her. 
"What do you say?" 

She heard the voice of Professor 
Shamus saying, "I wish you'd go 
out and enjoy yourself tonight.” 
Into the telephone she said, "Of 
course I’ll come— why do you think 
I rang you up?” 

Leslie was young and he was 
wealthy, and he did not work office 
hours. 

"You know,” he told her, as 
they sat in the lounge of a good 
hotel waiting for supper, "you over- 
awe me a trifle. I mean, working 
on all those important papers, 
working with foreign languages, 
it's so — so very important. It's 
worth something.” 

"Could I have a drink?” she 
asked, "a whisky and soda?" 

He raised his eyebrows. "Do im- 
portant people like you go in for 
vice?” 

She smiled at him. She liked 
what he said: it was the first time 
anybody had associated her with 
being important. "Even little 
people like me drink whisky,” she 
said, "just like the really worth- 
while people — like you." 

"Oh, I don’t drink," he told her. 
"It interferes with the clarity of 
my mind. I have an after-dinner 
cigar: it is the only one of the day. 
It soothes me and gives me relaxa- 
tion without impairing my effici- 
ency.. When you run a wealthy 
business, you can’t run risks. 
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Janice smiled bitterly. There it 
was: she was an important person 
— he ran a wealthy business and 
couldn't run the risk of a glass of 
whisky. What the hell would hap- 
pen to the world when he died ? 
She had a sudden fierce desire to 
let some light into his little mind. 

"You’re a manager, and you 
make people do the work for you,” 
she said. "You should feast while 
your slaves are toiling." 

"A very primitive expression,” 
he said. "You sound like a beauti- 
ful, heartless Indian queen.” 

She smiled, forcing herself to 
look deeply into his eyes. "I sup- 
pose it's the influence of those im- 
portant manuscripts,” she said. 
"They are much more interesting 
than men. Manuscripts are full of 
surprises— men run to type.” 


She half turned away from him 
as she spoke, and he could see no 
more than her creamy powdered 
bare back and the smooth softness 
of her shoulders. She turned her 
head and looked at him sideways 
through drooping lashes. "Get me 
another whisky, my dear,” she said. 

Leslie got her another whisky. 

He said he did not mind if she 
drank, and she thought it was 
damned condescending of him, and 
hated him for it; and it strength- 
ened her resolve to beat him. 

"You're so solemn,” she said, 
and placed her hand on his knee. 


"I’m a little bit tight. Leslie, my 
dear, I’m going to start singing in 
a moment." 

He suavely covered his dis- 
approval. "You’re only young 
once, my dear girl,” he said. "And 
you have nothing to keep you from 
enjoying yourself any way you 
like." 

Janice writhed at the smug toler- 
ance of it. From his tower he was 
looking down at her, pitying her 
weakness, telling her that the world 
wouldn't care if she were drunk — 
but his respectability had to be safe- 
guarded. 

She resisted the temptation to tell 
him what she thought. "You 
know,” she said, "if you were a 
little bit merry we could have fun.” 

"I’m extremely happy like this," 
he said, "and I’m having fun, in my 

iy.” 

She shook her head, curling her 
full lips into a pouting smile. 
"You’re not having fun,” she said. 
"Neither am 1. Take me home." 

He put the evening cloak around 
her bare shoulders and led her out. 
She had come in a taxi so that he 
would have to take her home in his 


When he saw himself in the big 
mantel mirror reason returned. He 
looked into a bloated, glassy-eyed 



car, and at the door of the flat she 
gave him her key and he let her in. 
In the hallway she awayed against 
him, leaned against him, looking 
up into his eyes, for he was a tall 
man. 

"Help me up to my flat,” she 
said, and gave a little hiccup. 

He steadied her on her feet and 
patted her hand. "Now you run 
along upstairs,” he said. "You'll be 
all right.” 

She looked at him through half- 
closed eyelids, and slowly shook her 
head. A wisp of honey hair fell 
over her eyes and he became con- 
scious of the brown eye, dewy 
bright, smiling through the sliken 
sheen. "Help me up,” she said, "I 
might twist an ankle.” 

They were half way up the stairs 
and she was leaning heavily on him. 
She started to laugh. He picked her 
up in his arms and she curled one 
arm around his neck, and the even- 
ing cape slid from her shoulders. 
He carried her to the top. "Which 
door?” he asked, and she told him, 
and still holding her he opened the 
door and carried her in. 

"Lie me on the bed,” she said. 
He put her down gently. As he did 
so the arm around his neck tight- 
ened, and her other arm slid about 
his waist, and she strained herself 
against him in a lingering kiss. 
Then her body suddenly relaxed, 
and she lay on the bed, laughing 
up at him. She thought he stood 
for all the men she had ever 
wanted, who had not been bothered 
with her, and she was glowing with 
a savage victory that he was there 
with her now. 

"I — I love you, Leslie,” she said. 

He twined his fingers in her 
hair. "If you would only say that 


soberly,” he started, and did not 
finish. She took his hand away 
from her hair. "G.et my cape for 
me, pet,” she said. 

He went • out obediently and 
found it where it had fallen, on 
the stairs. He came back through 
the door, into the room, and she 
was not lying on the bed. She was 
standing at the wardrobe, behind 
the door, and she clicked the door 
shut and leaned against it. Her 
evening gown was a pool of gos- 
samer on the floor, where she had 
let it fall, and she was not drunk 
now. She was scarcely concealed 
by the scanty underthings she wore. 

She smiled at him, and the 
vagueness was shaken out of her 
eyes. There was no thickness in 
her voice when she said, as she 
came over to him, "Leslie, darling, 
I’m not drunk. You’re not going to 
walk out now . . .” 

She put her arms round his neck 
and leaned against him, and later, 
lying on her stomach on the bed, 
her chin propped in her hands, 
looking into his eyes with an in- 
timacy of expression that captured 
him, she offered him a drink. He 
accepted a whisky then. "Because 
you ask it,” he said. He sat close 
to her and would have made love, 
but she sat up beside him and 
gathered the manuscript up from 
where it had been pushed under 
the pillow ,and she began to tell 
him of her work, and of the pro- 
fessor. 

"And what,” he asked politely, 
"is the story of this wonderful new 
manuscript?” 

"The story of Samson and De- 
lilah, and it has never been known 
before," she said. "The full story, 
a long book of it.” 
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"And is it different from the one 

we know?” he asked. 

"In almost every particular, she 

J Sal " And what does this story say, 
this new one?" 

She could see that he was not 
interested and did not care; he 
could not take his eyes off her; but 
she told him something of the 
k manuscript. 

i He professed a polite surprise 
I "And is there much to do with it 
still?” he asked. 

"Months of work, she assured 
him. "Buy me a dinner in a week 
and I will tell you the next instal- 
ment of the story." 


She was late on the following 
morning, and Professor Shamus was 
obviously relieved when she arrived. 
She swept into the library, draw- 
ing off her gloves one finger at 
a time, smiling at him, gay. 

"You look very well, he said. 
"Well don’t sound so surprised, 
she admonished him. 

"But last night— you were so 
tired — you had a good rest? he 
queried. ., 

"I had very little rest, she said. 
"I took your advice and went out 
with a nice man." 

The old man stood up and threw 
back his head, punching one bunch- 
ed-up fist into the palm of his other 
hand. "What did I tell you? Al- 
ways you keep saying nobody wants 
you, you are going to make men 
chase you. You just talk girb 
You have brains for my work, and 
no brains for your own life. But 
never mind. Now a man has taken 
interest in you.” . , . 

"I made him,” she said mischiev- 
ously. 


He laughed. "Oh, of course," he 
said, "you must keep up the pose. 

Why don’t you accept the facts 
that somebody has begun to show 
you that you are important to him 
"Because he hasn’t, ’ she said. 
"Because I rang him up— because I 
think he’d love to escape from me 
—but he won’t.” 

The professor sat down, ne 
won't want to, Janice,” he said. 

"Not if he’s sensible.” 

"1 won’t let him," she said. Ill 
have my own way with him, like 
Delilah did with the men.' 

"Delilah brought disaster, he 
said. "Remember that.” 

Janice sat down in her swivel 
chair and drawing her case towards 
her commenced pulling out the 
pages of the manuscript. Perhaps 
I’ll be greater than Delilah, she 
said "I'll win him, and when your 
work is finished I’ll marry him. I 
have brains— he has money. The 
big social world will wait at our 
door — at my door. Photographers 
will plead with me to give them 
my pictures for the papers . . . aim 
I'll put those crowing society hens 
in their place: I'll make the poor 
men wish they were rich and the 
rich men wish they could . 

She stopped abruptly. 

Professor Shamus came over to 
her and stood looking down, con- 
cern on his face. 

"You speak wildly,’ he said, 
“and it is very foolish. This is my 
fault, for allowing you to work so 
hard. You must not have these 
thoughts— you must have more 

"You’re a dear man," she said, 
"but you mustn’t worry. I’m all 

right. I’ll get better.” 

He went back to his place at his 
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desk, and he looked 1 at her lone 
and curiously many times during 
the morning; but she was working 
quietly and methodically through 
his latest corrections, and he shrug- 
ged his shoulders. Perhaps he 
thought, her outburst this morning 
did her good. Perhaps it did. Then 
he came upon a very difficult pas- 
sage and called for reference books, 
and the work absorbed him again 
Jamce worked so quietly and meth- 
odically and he became so preoccu- 
ped that he forgot all about her 
problems. That night she worked 
unti nine oclock, and she did not 
go to the polished wood cabinet 
tor the whisky she kept there; but 
she did a thing she had not done 
before. As she was ready to leave 
she rang up on the Professor's tele- 
phone and asked Leslie to meet her 
because her car was broken down 
Ini sorry," the Professor said 
overhearing her. "I’m sorry you had 
a breakdown. Nothing much r 
hope?" . 

"I didn’t have a breakdown ’ 
she said. ' 

He smiled. "Ah, well, woman’s 
’wiles, he si. i with a shrug, and 
he was humming happily when he 
et her out. He saw the big car 
that was waiting for her, and he 
smiled again. 

In the following weeks there 
were times when Leslie decided that 
she was worth reforming, and times 
when he felt prepared to throw 
away his principles for her, but 

f Tl.T, neVer a time w ben he 
telt that he could throw her away 
for the shiftless, worthless creature 
she seemed to be. When he was 
with her he would, at her invita- 
tion and because of the light in 
her eyes, drink a whisky or two; 


later on he drank two or three; hut 
he did this in the knowledge that 
if he compromised with her a 
eas . h * S W °° ln £ would be the 

He seemed really to believe that 
if he drank a little more she woul.l 
drink a little less: she, in fact, told 
him so. There was no trickery, no 
promise, she did not make to 
help her conquer him. She was 
forever teasing him, through those 
long weeks, with the thought that 
she would get him drunk one 
night: I made you drink,” she 

taunted him, "and one night I’m 
going to make you drunk.” 
Tolerantly, became he did „ ot 
beheve she was capable „f this mis- 
« her and said, 
You 11 have to drug me ,” and 
she sa,d serenely, "That won't be 
necessary. 

The night she told him it was 
her birthday he planned something 
special for her, and she asked him 
to meet her at her flat because she 
bad a new gown and she wanted 
him to bring a corsage. He did, 
and he did not know that when 
she persuaded him to drink whisky 
while he was there that the water 
she poured into it was gin. 

At dinner, in an expensive place 
she insisted on champagne and in- 
sisted on his drinking it with her 
-but that wa, ,ft„ the dinner 

sZgl," hC did “ P'°“ 
i • Th , ls is not a dinner,” she told 
bun, it is a Bacchanalian feast" 

I do not think it has the splen- 
dor of ancient Rome,” he said. 

^, h , as , the carefree happiness of 
the Philistines,” she told him. "Let 
us dance.” 

They' danced, and she had never 
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ooked into his eyes so lovingly, and 
ever felt him so sympathetic. 

"It will be like this on our mar- 
riage night," she breathed. 

He answered what he had said 
many times. "If you would only 
say that soberly." 

She danced on in silence a mo- 
ment, then, "I don’t think we’d 
better see each other again, Leslie," 
she said. 

In contrast with what she had 
said before, it shocked him a little. 
’What?” he demanded quickly. 

"You’re always finding fault,” 
she told him, "just because I drink 
sometimes, and the whole fact of 
the matter is that I love life, I enjoy 
myself, and I’m happy. You re 
frightened to enjoy yourself, Les- 
lie. That’s the trouble. You're 
frightened to drink, frightened to 

When the dance finished he 
walked slowly back to the table 
with her. 

She sat down and smiled at him 
and covered his hand with her. She 
blinked into his eyes and said 
warmly, "Hello, darling!” It was 
one of the silly little habits she 
had that made her seem very intim- 
ate and very dear to him. Coming 
after her despondency and accusa- 
tions, it filled his mind with the 
disturbance she had so carefully 
sought to create. 

"Take me home,” she asked. 

In the darkness of the car she 
knew he would start to talk about 
them, and she didn't want that. 

"We're getting near the end of 
the manuscript,” she said. 

Leslie said, "Damn the manu- 
script. Can’t you ever think of any- 
thing else?” 

"Well, I’m always thinking of 


you," she said; "but I thought you 
were interested too.” 

He said he was interested, too; 
and she told him, "We’ve got a 
wonderful description of the feast 
with blind Samson as the clown. It’s 
as good as Shakespeare, really. It 
describes all the wicked things that 
were going on around him, and he 
can only picture them from the 
sounds. There’s a very powerful 
passage describing how tortured he 
was because he felt so near to it, 
and just couldn't see.” 

He pulled the car to a standstill 
outside her flats. 

"That’s how I often feel,” he 
said. "I’m so near to it— and I just 
can’t see.” 

"So near to what?” she asked, 
leaning against him. 

"Well — so near, to you. So near 
to understanding you and seeing 
daylight. Sometimes I’m full of 
doubts; I would never have com- 
promised my ideas with anybody 
else as I have with you. I’m just 
wondering how far I can throw 
away my old habits, to be with you, 
without losing my grip on business 

It was all he needed to say. Jan- 
ice felt a fierce exultance in her. 
She saw him again as a symbol of 
every man she had ever met; men 
who stood her aside, men who 
treated her nicely and passed on, 
men .who thought she was cheap 
and transient. Always— every time 
— there was something they put be- 
fore her. Leslie and his business! 
But now he realised that she and 
the business went together in his 
life. He wanted them both. She was 
going to make him want her more; 
she had to be bigger to him than 
business. 
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. . to be with you without 
losing my grip on business ..." 
he said. 

"Don’t be a silly old thing,” she 
told him, "your business must come 
first.’’ 

He caught her hand, "No,” he 
said, "you come first; you always 
•will.” 

She opened the car door and got 
out, taking her hand gently away. 
"Are you coming upstairs?" she 
asked. 

He followed her up the stairs, 
and when she got inside she 
stretched and yawned, conscious 
that she was extending to his view 
a perfect body, enticingly clad. She 
threw herself down on the divan 
and curled up, as if to conceal her- 
self. "Get me a drink, dear," she 
said. 

"And pour one for yourself," she 
added. He came over with the glass. 
She looked up at him archly and 
said, "Hello, Samson!" 

He smiled down at her, handing 
her the drink. "Do I look like 
Delilah?" she asked. 

"More beautiful,” he said. 
"You’re Janice to me.” 

She let him talk on. He folded 
his arms around her and kissed 
her, and she let her head rest 
against his, her eyes blinking up 
into his, smiling at him, saying 
nothing. She had never been so 
supine, never been so near to be- 
ing his. 

"Another drink?” she asked. 

"Now?" 

"Go and get it; don't spoil this 
wonderful time,” she said. 

Caution was gone from him. The 
evening had had its effect, and her 
nearness and her beauty had done 
what the wine could not. As he 


came back she asked again, "Do 1 
look like Delilah now?” 

"No, you look like Janice to me 
— the wonderful Janice,” he said. 
He sat down beside her and drained 
his glass. He bent over her, smell- 
ing the perfume she used, feeling 
the velvet skin of her bare shoulder 
under his hand, and as his lips met 
hers she swept her head aside, fling- 
ing her hair in his face. He tried 
to turn her head, to kiss her, and 
he could not. He picked her up in 
his arms and lay her across his knee 
and kissed her and she squirmed 
away, sportively and he pursued 
her. When he caught her she tried 
to evade him again, but he crushed 
her against him. 

She slapped his face and pushed 
him away from her, and he caught 
at the new gown and it tore, and 
then she swore at him. He threw 
her on .the divan on her face and 
beat her buttocks with his flat hand, 
muttering his scorn and hatred of 
her. She lashed against him with 
her now bare feet, and when her 
heel caught him in the stomach he 
reeled back. Where she had 
scratched him there were streaks of 
blood across his cheek. 

When he saw himself in the big 
mantel mirror reason returned. He 
looked into a bloated, glassy-eyed 
face with a tangle of untidy hair. 
His bow was askew and there was 
wine on his shirtfront. He was 
made hideous by the smears of 
blood on his cheek. He was 
shocked to consciousness by the 
sight. He looked at her, the torn 
diess hanging about her no longer 
glamorous, and where it had 
slipped a little from one shoulder it 
looked drunkenly disarrayed, and 
the half-bare breast looked no 
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longer enticing. She was shaking 
with sobs as she stood up. 

"Get out — get out, you rotten 
drunken swine!" she shouted. 

The passion that blazed in her 
eyes, the bloated • redness of her 
face, the disarrayed golden hair 
writhing like Medusa’s vipers about 
her face, and his own recollections 
of his madness, bit at him, and the 
pain forced consciousness. 

“Oh God, oh God in heaven!” 
he muttered, and reeled from the 
room, across the hall, down the 
steps into the cold night air. She 
saw him go, She stood sobbing 
until she heard the door bang at 
the street entrance. Then she ran 
across to the window. “Leslie," she 
called, looking down. "Leslie, come 
back!” 

People in adjoining flats would 
hear her — what they would think 
she didn't care. "Leslie— come 
back!” she called. She looked down 
to the pavement. He was standing 
beside his car, swaying on his feet. 

"Leslie!" she called. 

He opened the door of the car 
and slumped behind the wheel. 
She was running down the steps 
when the car engine roared to life. 
It swerved uncertainly out into the 
highway and she stood, tattered, 
pallid, in the darkness. 

It was only a destitute beggar he 
killed on the dark road under the 
arch of trees, and he was almost a 
millionaire; but they sent him to 
gaol for ten years for manslaughter. 
Janice went to see him in gaol. She 
went to the grille and when he saw 
her on the other side he might have 
been amazed at the circles of sor- 
row around her eyes. He had had 
time to think about it all, time for 
the cruel-cold light of the police 


court to shine down on him, mak- 
ing him very small, very stupid, 
stripping him of all he had ever 
believed about himself. She started 
to speak to him. She started to try 
and tell him how she had set out to 
humiliate him and to triumph over 
him, and how "she now knew she 
loved him. 

He stared at her, but did not hear 
her. He seemed almost unconscious 
of her presence. Then, drawing 
back a pace from the grille where 
she stood whispering urgently, his 
lips formed a word, one word, as 
he turned away. "Delilah,” he said. 

Janice went out into the sunlight. 
She climbed into her little car and 
drove, and kept driving. Only late, 
and far out of the city, did she 
think of Professor Shamus, and of 
the manuscript. 

From a little country hotel she 
booked a long distance call to him, 
and told him over two hundred 
miles of wire that she was sick and 
could not come back. 

"You need a holiday so much, 
my dear,” he said. "I’m glad you 
had the sense.” 

"Thank you,” she said flatly. 

"I also need a holiday,” he said. 
"Shall we resume our work in two 
weeks — in three — ” 

"I’ll let you know,” she said. 

She meant to let him know, in a 
week; but the week 'passed and the 
second week passed, and she had 
not let him know. She was run- 
ning away from something too big 
for her to understand — the realisa- 
tion of her own stupidity. She 
worked in a country store for a 
time, and then moved on to another 
town. She lost herself in a maze of 
slow country ways and occupations, 
and tried to forget all that was past. 
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Shamus used to advise her to 
forget ambition and be happy. She 
had forgotten ambition now — but 
she could not be happy. 

In the passing of the first months 
she lost inclination to do even the 
simple jobs of country stores, and 
she decided she needed a rest. She 
sold her car to get the money for 
the holiday, and it was through the 
selling of the car that the police 
found her. 

The constable that came to her 
boarding-house room scared her, 
until he said that they had been 
trying to trace her for three weeks. 
"A friend of yours is looking for 
you,” he said. 

"Professor Shamus?” 

The constable nodded. 

'He’ll never set eyes on me 
again," she told the policeman. 

"That's right,” he answered; "the 
professor has had a stroke — he is 
blind. Here.” He handed her the 
message. 

Professor Shamus had suffered a 
stroke, his sight was gone, and the 
use of his right hand. "If you don’t 
come back the work will never be 
done,” he said in the message. It 
took her a sleepless night and a 
morning wandering across the hills 
to think it out. Then she made up 
her mind, and went back. 

I am so glad, indeed, to see 
you,” he told her, adding with a 
chuckle. "Not that I can see, but 
I feel it is you — and I believe you 
have suffered.” 

"I destroyed the man I loved,” 
she said simply. 

She told him all the story, and he 
shook his head, turning his blind 
eyes towards her voice. "I'm sorry, 
very sorry,” he told her. "I coun- 


selled you against it. But you won't 
do good by idling away in the 
country. Let us get on with the 
work.” 

She said, "I don’t feel that I will 
work again.” 

His voice hardened for the first 
time since she had known him. 
"You must work," he said, "my 
time is short. Here.” He groped 
on his desk for papers, and at the 
sight of his helplessness she went 
across to 1. eip him. 

"Those are they,” he said, as she 
read the index numbers. "The final 
chapter of oui manuscript in rough 
translation. The story of Delilah as 
it was never told. Read it over 
slowly.” 

She settled back at her desk, the 
papers spread out in order. She 
read, ana he interrupted her, ask- 
ing her to check words and details. 
Then he demanded she read it 
again. "A sensational story, as the 
journalists would say,” he re- 
marked. "Here is the last chapter.” 

She read it: 

. . . There ivas a feast in the 
great ball of the Philistines in the 
valley of Sorek, and Delilah was 
there, and amid the eating and 
drinking the lords of the Philis- 
tines caused blind Samson to be led 
in to be the clown for their merri- 
ment. When Delilah saw the strong 
man standing there in his blindness 
she was sorry that she had betrayed 
him, for she saw more beauty in 
hit" than in those who mocked him, 
and she knew that she loved him in 
her heart. 

■ ■ . While the feasting was at its 
height she came to Samson and 
said, ' Samson, if 1 were to love you 
would you be strong, again?-’ And 
Samson said, "Do not mock me, for 
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you have mocked me enough 
already.” Delilah said, " In my . 
heart I love you, and now 1 would 
escape with you to the far land 
where we could live for love alone.” 

... Samson said, " 1 trusted you 
and you made me weak and blind. 
How can I listen to you now?” 
Delilah answered him, " If you love 
me you will be strong again. There 
is here a pillar which supports the 
weight of the great arching roof. I 
will ' lead you to it, and 1 will re- 
turn to make feasting with the lords 
of the Philistines at the dais of the 
hall. When you have clasped your 
arms around the pillar, pull it 
down, and the roof will crash; but 
as you do this I will be near you, 
and will lead you out, and we alone 
shall escape.” 

. . . Samson said, "How am l to 
know you will be with me?” She 
said, "When I throw my goblet on 
the ground at your feet you will 
feel the wine splash on your feel, 
and that shall be the signal.” 

... So Delilah returned to the 
feast, and called the lords of the 
Philistines to the dais which was in 
the inner hall from which there was 
no escape. Then she called to them, 

"Wait, my lords, while I bring 
Samson, for I will dance before you 
with the blind clown . . 

Janice stopped reading, and shud- 
dered. "Why, this is a horrible 
story,” she said. 

Shamus had been listening in-, 
tently without moving, and with his 
closed eyes he seemed asleep. His 
lips moved faintly. "Read on," he 
whispered. 

So she read cn: 

. . . Delilah moved down before 
them all to the pillar towards the 
door where Samson was, and her 


goblet was in her hand. But labile 
she was still some paces from him 
a drunken Philistine who wished to 
make sport of Samson dashed the 
wine from the goblet across the 
blind man’s legs; and mistaking this 
for the signal of Delilah Samson's 
muscles strained at the great pillar, 
which moved on its foundations. 

... Like a straw in the wind the 
pillar broke, and the great roof 
commenced to fall upon the 
dt unken lords. Delilah screamed 
and ran towards Samson, and he, 
clumsy in his blindness, tripped and 
spraivled. A Philistine caught up 
Delilah and ran with her out of the 
danger. 

. . .And Delilah turned and saw 
the wreckage, and the number of 
men who were dead, and the groan- 
ing of the bruised men came to her 
out of the ivreckage. Then she 
went into the desolation to find 
Samson, and he teas still alive, 
pinned beneath the masonry. 

■ . . And Delilah consoled him 
amid the ruins until he died.” 
Professor Shamus said, "Isn't 
that a fine story?” 

"It — it's a better story than the 
Bible," she said. "In the Bible 
Delilah has no redeeming fea- 
ture . . .” 

"No woman could be as bad as 
that," Shamus said. "I must tell 
you, that in translating this manu- 
script I made a mistake: it should 
not be 'the Love of Delilah,' hut 
'The Repentance of Delilah’ — that 
is the name and purpose of the 
story; I can’t understand how I 
made the mistake." 

"I like it better," Janice said. 
"Now what about the corrections?” 
"As soon as you will, my dear,” 
he said. "I feel my time is short, 
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and I would like to know that it is 
finished so that I can die in peace.” 
She went over and took his hand. 
"Don’t you worry, old friend, ’’.she 
said. "I’ll do them just as quickly 
as I can. I'll start them now.” 
"You’ll work better if you do 
one thing first,” he told her. 

"And what is that?" 

"Go and see Leslie." 

"Go and see Leslie? But — he 
wouldn’t even talk to me — he 
wouldn't even listen." 

He . smiled. "You can’t blame 
him for that,” he said, after what 
you did. You had the strength to 
pull him down — have you the 
strength to pick him up again — ?” 
"I didn’t make him kill the 
man,” she said brusquely. 

"He would never have done it 
but for what you did. Go and see 
him again," the professor said. 
'•'You always said you wanted to be 
Delilah. Go and find him among 
the ruins." 

Janice turned away and went to 
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her desk. She sat down and took 
out the things she hadn’t used for 
many months, and turned on the 
reading lamp that spilled its circle 
of light across her blotting pad. 
She took out papers that she had 
worked over repeatedly, but seemed 
strange to her now, and she felt 
a glow of the old happiness — the 
happiness that she had felt when 
she first joined the professor. 

He, sitting poring over a Braille 
book, was a pathetic figure, but al- 
though he could not see her he 
seemed to sense that she was rest- 
less. 

Janice tried to work. She took 
papers from his desk and rustled 
them into order, and put them in 
the dip-binding that was labelled 
for them: she’d labelled it herself 
before she went. 

"It’s good to be back,” she said, 
"My goodness — the trouble you’ve 
gotten into while I was away!” 

"Aren't you going to see Leslie? 
You'll settle down better if you 
do,” he said. "You’re only pre- 
tending now, you know. I know 
that." 

She did not answer; but Shamus 
heard her walking and knew that 
her footsteps were uncertain. In the 
long silence he listened to the 
rustling of her papers, and knew 
that those, too, were uncertain 
sounds. Then he heard her walk 
across the room, and heard the 
rustle of her coat, and her decisive 
step going towards the door. Still 
she said nothing; but when the door 
banged behind her he smiled with 
tiled happiness and leaned back in 
his chair. 

"When she comes back she will 
work better,” he said. "She's a good 
girl ...” 
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"^/■HEN old Pierre Le Mot 
ploughed the long-disused 
field at the back of his farm, he 
little expected to discover treasure. 
It was in the spring of 1937 and 
while scrabbling away the dirt from 
an obstruction to his plough, he 
found a battered marble statue. Ex- 
cited, he drove straight to the office 
of the town authority. The town 
authority was frankly sceptical of 
the old man’s claim that he had 
found something of great worth and 
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had the statue examined by an ex- 
pert. 

The nose and the arms were bro- 
ken and there were chips cracked 
from its legs and body. But when 
the art dealer who was called to 
examine the statue saw it in its dis- 
reputable state, he proclaimed it as 
a priceless piece of work and of 
the same period as the famous de 
Milo. Further experts were sum- 
moned from Paris and they sup- 
ported his statement. 

Old Pierre Le Mot was rewarded 
for his discovery and the statue was 
taken to Paris and set up on a 
specially erected pedestal in the 
Louvre. 

Art lovers from all over the 
world travelled to Paris to see this 
delightful Venus of St. Etienne 
and the statue was declared the 
property of the Republic. But a year 
later a swarthy, greasy-looking man 
visited the office occupied by the 
president of the Louvre and intro- 
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ilued himself as Francesco Cremon- 
ese, a former Beaux Arts Academy 
student. He claimed that the Venus 
of St. Etienne was actually his work 
and that he had chiselled the statue 
between 1934 and 1936. Not be- 
ing successful in finding a purchaser 
he had hacked it up and buried it in 
the hope that some one would be- 
lieve it to be an antique find. Now 
he wanted some reparation for the 
displays given his statue. 

The president of the Louvre al- 
most had the man thrown from his 
office, but suddenly Cremonese 
placed on his desk the hacked off 


marble of two sculptured arms. 
They were found to fit the statue 
exactly. 

It seemed fantastic, but Francesco 
received a cheque and the statue was 
removed from the galleries of 
France’s great treasure house. Fran- 
cesco himself might have been a 
satisfied man if he had not im- 
mediately been arrested on another 
charge and his money claimed by 
his creditors. Indeed the only happy 
man in the affair was Pierre Le 
Mot. He still had his ten thousand 
f ranees and all he had done was to 
plough a decaying field. 


JT was on the 3rd 
December, 1854, 
that Peter Lalor uplifted his sword 
at the Eureka Stockade and slashed 
a road to Australia's freedom. It 
was a bold bid, but it won, and 
the story of the Eureka Stockade is 
never complete without this story. 
Peter Lalor’s sword might have 
been lost from history forever if 
his family had not handed it down, 
father and son, until it came at 
last to Peter Lalor’s grandson, John 
Lalor, in the year 1910. 

John Lalor was an impression- 
able lad of eihteen, already well- 
versed in the story of Eureka, and 
determined that the historic sword 
would be revered and well-cared 
for until perhaps one day it would 
have an opportunity to be used 
again. 

Swords were old-fashioned, out- 
dated weapons, in the year 1910, 
but John joined a fencing club and 


once used the sword in a challenge 
duel. 

Four years passed and in 1914 
the world went to war. When Aus- 
tralia came into the fight, John La- 
lor was one of the first to enlist. 
He went into action in France, was 
wounded and sent to England for 
treatment. Upon recovery he learn- 
ed that his battalion, together with 
other Australian units, was to sail 
again East. No one knew whether 
they were going home or into some- 
new attack; John Lalor went with 
them and with great difficulty he 
concealed his grandfather’s historic 
sword in his kit-bag. 

Little did those troops know as 
the English pier faded from sight, 
that they were bound to make his- 
tory, to write one of the bravest, yet 
most tragic pages in the sory of 
Australia — Gallipoli. 

Through a deadly rain of shells, 
the Australian ships approached the 
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pitted Gallipoli shore. The Turks 
were hammering them with lead. 
How John Lalor managed to land 
with his sword in his hand without 
being detected by a superior officer, 
will never be known. But brandish- 
ing the shining weapon, he led the 
attack towards a jutting rock held 
by the Turks. Three of them were 
squatting behind a chattering ma- 
chine-gun, mowing down the khaki- 
clad Australians as they swarmed 
across the b.each. 

Shouting in his excitment, Lalor 
raced towards them, his sword held 
high. Miraculously, the machine- 
gun bullets did not seem' to touch 
him, although all around him his 
comrades were lying either dead o 
wounded. Lalor leaped the barrier, 
swinging his Sword in wide, scythe- 
like cuts which silenced the gun. 
Behind him more soldiers brought 
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up the rear and captured the posi- 
tion. 

But not content with this victory, 
Lalor locked around him again, and 
then charged another nest. This 
time he was not so lucky. His com- 
panions saw him clutch his tunic 
and fall beneath a torrent of bullets, 
his sword falling out of his hands 
and disappearing in dust down the 
hillside. 

Thus twice in its momentous his- 
tory Peter Lalor's sword fought 
bravely for Australia's freedom. 
Maybe the spirit of Peter Lalor 
lived again in that supreme moment 
of attack at Gallipoli in the cour- 
ageous body of his grandson. For 
on the cross above his grave at 
Gallipoli, some unknown, anony- 
mous hand has scrawled the one 
word, "Eureka" — the word that is 
linked with Lalor's fame. 

★ ★ ★ 


WILLIAM L. 
W CHAFFER was 
a quiet little man who lived at 
North Carolina in America. He 
lived happily with his wife and 
four sons, worked industriously for 
six days of the week and gave his 
Sundays to worship. When he died 
in 1921, his funeral was conducted 
with the quietness which had car- 
acterised his life. Everyone was 
surprised when his will was read 
to find that he had left his small 
fortune to Marshall, his youngest 
son, and had made no provision for 
his wife and three eldest sons. 

Four years passed in which the 
three eldest boys set about building 
their own future with their father's 


industriousness. Then one night, 
James, the eldest awakened to see 
his father standing by his bed. He 
said to him: "You will find a new 
will in my overcoat pocket,” and 
then disappeared. 

Next morning James sought the 
old overcoat and to his amazement 
he discovered a concealed pocket 
which contained a note. It read: 
"Read the 27th Chanter of Genesis 
in my old Bible." James and his 
mother, with shaking hands turned 
the pages of the Bible and found 
two of them stuck together. Open- 
ing them, they found a more recent 
will signed in 1919 and instructing 
that the estate of William L. Chaf- 
fer be divided equally between the 
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four sons, all of whom were ad- 
jured to care for the widow. 

And so a court of law listened 
to one of the strangest cases ever 
to be presented of how a son had 
received a visit from his dead fa- 
ther. Experts were called and they 
agreed that the document had been 
written and signed by William L. 
Chaffer in the year stated. The will 
was successfully probated and the 
estate divided up according to its 


instructions. 

This story is stranger still when 
the pages arc turned to the 27th 
Chapter of Genesis, for it tells of 
how Isaac, his eyes growing dim 
with his years and therefore reliant 
upon his sense of touch to distin- 
guish his sons, had mistakenly be- 
queathed to Jacob that part of the 
inheritance which rightly belonged 
to Esau. Is there an explanation to 
such things? 


* * * 


QN the sixth day 
of December, 
i?17, the ship which was cursed 
sailed into the Narrows off Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. It was a Nor- 
wegian ship and was named the 
"Imo." 

Proudly and innocently, the 
"Imo” breasted the swell of the 
Narrows, and even to this day its 
captain swears that some strange 
force caused the wheel to spin out 
of his hand and head' the "Imo” 
towards the side of the French 
munitions ship "Mont Blanc.” The 
captain said he could not have 
avoided that collision. The bump 
was not a severe one and as there 
was no visible sign of great dam- 
age, the "Imo” backed off, changed 
her course and headed towards a 
pier. But as she did so, disaster 
was brewing aboard the "Mont 
Blanc." 

Although the collision had net 
been serious, it had overturned a 
drum of benzol on board the "Mont 
Blanc.” This benzol was ignited by 
the sparks produced by the clash of 
steel from the two ships striking 
and a blue flame shot along the 



* * ¥ 


deck. Ten minutes later a globe of 
gas from 4000 tons of T.N.T. 
smashed the ship and spread over 
sea, sky and land. It was a scorching 
globe which headed straight for the 
town of Halifax, boiling, searing 
and killing every living thing in its 
path. In all 2,000 people were 
killed and 20,000 injured. Five 
hundred persons were wiped com- 
pletely from the earth, others were 
blinded for life, or maimed and dis- 
figured. 

Strangely and dreadfully enough, 
those on the "Imo" were not touch- 
ed by the gas and a few days later 
the ship sailed for its destination. 
But with it went the curses of thou- 
sands of souls in Nova Scotia, the 
curses of the blinded, the wounded, 
and those who had seen their loved 
ones killed. It seemed wrong that 
this ship should escape unharmed 
when it had been the cause of the 
disaster. 

It did not surprise those hating 
people in Halifax when they read 
four years later that their curses 
had had effect. The "Imo” had been 
wrecked on the rocky shores of 
Falkland Island. Strangest of all it 
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had been wrecked on the 6th He ... .... 


****★★ 


W JOHN McCORM- 
J -ACK was only 

fir X S t y n a w-° f ^ When he madc hiJ 

f, rL P b j , a PP earance at a church 
ruction and before an audience com- 
posed mostly of friends and rela- 

tas. At a* , ge rf /mtm te 

was asked to sing at a charity per- 
formance arranged by a local mive- 
mem m his native Sligo to raise 
funds. With the fee of 5/- which 
e received for his items he bought 
something he had longed for , s 
iff “ En,ic ° Caruso had been 
in Maid, 

and that was a seat to hear the 
great man sing. 

h.ii e h°”iJ'V“ ter ' ,i the “MCM 

m i, f bo “5 ht ‘ Programme and 
on it he read the startling inscrip- 
tion— Signor Caruso is the highest 
E" J “S'r m the world. In the 
“ JK f e . eame<i S% thousand 
S J i° h ° 8 ‘ S f ed - K % thous- 
*md pounds was a fortune ■ 
Spellbound, he listened to the 
great Qruso sing and after the con- 
h ‘ h sl ;PP' d through the crowd 
and into the stage-door before any- 
one could stop him. He met Caruso 


in the corridor and confronting him 
he asked, You earn fifty thousand 
pounds a year, sir. 5 ” 

Caruso was surprised but he 
answered that he did. 

hen one day I am going to 
earn more, McCormack said and 
nea into the street again. 

Thirty years later two men sat 
■„ * ta t)le overlooking the canal 
m Venice. They toasted one another 
as they sat there drinking, as it was 
a special celebration. The two men 
*» ere Enrico C a ^so 
and John McCormack, for they had 
become good friends, and they cele- 
brated the achievement of that state- 
ment made so many years before by 
the boy with the golden voice.” 
In mat last year alone John McCor- 
mack had eqrned sixty thousand 
pounds! 

The great Caruso, who had once 
boasted that no one should 
defeat him, either as a singer or 
as a financier in the world of music 
toasted his friend graciously in 
champagne, but almost as if he 
were determined to keep faith with 
hls boast ’ a week later he was dead. 




K T HJ S 1S the por- 
Q .. .. d trait of an un- 

attractive man who never married, 
possibly because- no woman on 
• "mom he set his heart was ever 


disposed to accept him. He was 
obscure not only in appearance 
but also in personality. He was 
always poor and usually starving 
and whenever the chance came for 
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a free dinner, he accepted without 
any show of pride. He openly ad- 
mitted that his business affairs were 
in a deplorable condition, and 
whenever he earned any money, 
he immediately spent it on a curi- 
ous collection of useless articles 
which he gave away to anyone who 
was handy. 

Perhaps it was the appearance 
of this little man which repulsed 
most people before they even be- 
gan to know him. He suffered 
from an ugly and incurable dis- 
ease which had robbed him of all 
his hair and he wore a cheap brown 
wig, which he never cleaned and 
which smelled abominably. This 
gave him the appearance of a 
degenerate. 

Physically he was not hand- 
some. He was short and squat, 
with weak blue eyes which peered 
piggishly through the thick lenses 
of his spectacles. When he dined 
at a restaurant, he cheerfully gave 
his bill to his friends to pay and 
if they protested, he would merely 
blink weakly through his spectacles 
and walk quietly away. He was a 
discredit to the streets of old Vi- 


enna, this stumbling, awkward, 
dirty little figure which inhabited 
the taverns of the town in his 
spare time, listening vacantly to the 
conversation of cleverer men and 
no doubt wishing that he too could 
have the magic power of great elo- 
quence. But this he never had and, 
a sick man, he died at the age of 
thirty-five. 

But after a time Vienna began 
to miss him because there 
were no more songs, for strangely 
enough this unpopular little man 
was known for his songs. While he 
lived they were taken for granted 
as the songs of a man who had to 
barter for his food and lodging, 
but after his death this shabby man 
became famous, for his songs were 
the work of a genius. But how 
much more grateful he would have 
been of recognition during the 
times he had shambled fearfully 
into restaurants knowing he could 
not pay for his dinner. How much 
more grateful he would have been 
if the lovely ladies who spurned 
him could have said just once: 
"Ah, here is our good and clever 
friend, Franz Schubert.” 
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AUGUST HIGHLIGHTS: 

The Lady That's Known os Luci- 
Lucille Boll. 

Ty Talks It Over — Tyrone Power. 
Notorious Gentleman — Cory Grant. 
Blue Jeans and a Mink — Yvonne de 
Carlo. 


j\ rj 


Behind the screen accom- 
plishments of your favourite 
stars, on set and off, there's 
a constant, vibrant back- 
ground of human drama 
Drama you do not glimpse 
on the screen. 

In the pages of Photoplay 
ore unfolded intimate stories 
of love and laughter, of 
heartbreaks and successes 
— true accounts of the 
behind-the-screen activities 
of the screen's darlings. 

EVERY MONTH 
in the pages of 



OBTAINABLE ONLY AT NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS 


• COVER GIRL: This issue of 
CAVALCADE is introduced by 
Nonna Geneave, lovely brunette 
fashion model who, a willowy 5 feet 
of 'ho™ ‘ S - a , n eDC0Ura g*ng example 
of how a girl can get on. Working 
a hairdresser, in 19+6 she entered 
, be “ h S ,rl contest, came second, 
and thought she'd like to turn to 
modelling. She proved a gift for 
fashion work, having the height and 
ngure to show exclusive designs to 
advantage; doing other modelling 
work as well, she thinks of her past, 
„ nd sa >' s h . er new occupation is 
much more interesting". 

• Certain things happen from time 
to time which shock the world— one 
of them happens to be explosions on 
an unprecedented scale, like that 
which took place in Texas a few 
months ago. It is not, unfortunately, 
unique in history, as C. Mason Kerr 
shows in "Death Steams Into Port". 
Here he cites some amazing and 
tragic cases 0 f ships which have 
brought horror and destruction to 
apparently safe cities set firmly on 
the land ... another of those period- 
rftSSEir^ the ,. bomb-throwing 
of terrorists. There has been a lot 
of it in the east ' these days, and 
there may be more. Comic papers 
have their own idea of the bearded 

hnmK i‘T r J L with a round black 
bomb behind his back — but while 
these events happen often, an eye- 
witness account of them is rare 
•M^ AL ? A r DE has one ’ however in 
A Bomb for the Governor”, a typi- 
cal case-history which reads more 


!‘ k V iVi , d C Action than an evening 

Walle ' fe U 0f r Wa,ter NaS *>- 

Walter vouches for its truth . 

• SHEIKtfS: Lelda Kingsbury is an 

;cf USfl u 1Sn gi i? — a trained journal- 
ise wno, on Government and private 
press work has travelled extensively. 
Lelda ,s not hard to look at . ' 

she was certainly full of courage' 
when she determined to meet while 
she was in the east, a real, live, 
Arab sheikh. Not long back in Aus- 
tralia she tells the story (page 8 this 
ment Complete with disillusion- 

• DEERSTALKER: There is real- 
life romance about that never-stale 
name fihedock Holmes, in the fact 
that the son of the great Sherlock’s 

has t ‘urned out to be a sher- 
lock himself — and that for the bene- 
- . °1 th * world ’ s most beautiful 
o Vn^ ay &lmons who tells CAVAL- 
CADE readers (page 12) all about it, 

IS no rehash writer: he is a personal 
rnn" d °n b ? th Adrian an d Dennis 
conan Doyle, whom he met in 
England and is Adrian's personal 
representative in Austr-alia . 

• COMING: Did we appear to make 
some promise of a "whodunnit” for 
he long fiction feature? Ah, yes; 

would be "Don’t Go Near the 
Water we were thinking about. Here 
John L. Merton, absent from our 
pages nearly a year, tells the ad- 
s' 11 '? of a smart girl in a smart 
h I ry ‘ n f t0 0l,tsmar t somebody 
who thought that a million pounds 
was worth a murder. 
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